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A CROP OF PEAS IN THE VALLEY OF THE NOOKSACK, WASHINGTON 


See Article on Peas and Oats, by Thomas Shaw, page 290 
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The Whole Story About Sugar. 


A multitude of questions about the sugar 
industry are sent to us. The inquirers want 
to know about machinery, seed, soiis and in- 
deed almost every point connected with the 
industry is covered by these questions. We 
have made an earnest effort to give complete 
information on all these points in our great 
book on sugar, advertised on the second cover 
page last week, price 50c per copy postpaid, 
or for $1.25 you get the book and a year’s 
subscription to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
We cannot too strongly advise allin any way 
interested in sugar, to obtain this book and 
study it thoroughly. If then further informa- 
tion is desired on any subject, we shall~ be 
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subject from the pages of this book, your first 
duty shouid be to write your representative in 
congress to fix the new tariff so that the 
American market may be _ reserved for 
Anierican sugar, instead of allowing the trust 
to monopolize the business with cheap for- 
eign sugar. 


Tapping Maple Trees. 


The proper method to pursue in order not 
to injure the trees, and atthe same time se- 
cure a free flow of sap, is something too little 
understood. One cardinal point which should 
always be borne in mind is the fact that sap 
nearest the bark is sweetest and makes the 
finest product; furthermore, that while deep 


No. 10 


vises choosing the side of the tree which has 
the most and healthiest growth; do not hew 
or cut the bark too much before boring, as 
this is more harmfuF to the tree than the hole. 
Bore on a slightly upward slant. After bor- 
ing, ross off as little of the outer bark as pos- 
sible, leaving a sharp and smooth edge to the 
hole. C. C. Post of Burlington, Vt, says 
‘‘always hang the bucket upon the spout and 
never hang by use of a spike or nail, such 
being very injurious to the tree.’’ 


As to the Sugar Trust. 


‘It is only another scheme of the sugar 
trust’’ is the criticism of an Omaha paper on 
our efforts to establish in the United States a 

















POSSIBILITIES OF THE CALADIUM 


Our engraving is from a photograph of a very remarkable specimen of Caladium esculentum or Colcasia esculenta, the well-known taro root 
of the Hawaiian islands. This plant was grown in southern California and is 9} feet high and 20 feet across the circle from tip to tip of the 


outside leaves. 
in diameter at the base. 


Average single leaves are about 55 feet long and 24 feet wide. 
The plant represents three years’ growth from the time the roots were set out. 


The largest leaf stems are about 8 feet long and 24 to 34 inches 


The foliage is killed by a temperature 


of 35° F, but the roots are quite hardy and even in cold climates can be safely wintered by covering with straw or manure. The roots 


send up strong shoots in the spring that make surprisingly rapid growth. 


happy to give same to our subscribers through 
our columns. To answer briefly and offhand 
most of the questions now asked, would give 
misleading ideas to those ignorant of the gen- 
eral principles of the sugar industry. It is to 
set the industry aright before the whole peo- 
ple that our book has been carefully prepared. 
It is offered at a nominal price and is worth 
many times its cost to every would-be beet 
grower, and a thousand times its price to any 
community that is interested in securing a 
sugar factory. A long list of such places is 
embodied in the book. Read the detailed de- 
scription of the book printed last week and 
send your order for it at once, so as to get 
one of the first copies from the press, as we 
hope to have it ready for mailing by the close 
of next week. After you have mastered the 


boring will produce more sap, it will also in- 
jure the color and flavor of the produce, and 
is liable to prove harmful to the tree. Special 
inquiry made by this journal among the best 
maple sugar makers of Vt, N Y and Ohio, 
points to general testimony against deep bor- 
ing. While some favor boring to the depth of 
2in, this is exceptional, the majority of ex- 
pert testimony favoring 1to14 in. The di- 
ameter of the hole favored is 3 to} in. Those 
using a bit up to in putin only a shallow 
hole, say 1 to 14in deep. C. F. Phillips, a 
prominent sugar man at Chagrin Falls, O, 
uses a 3 in bit and does not bore deeper than 
# in. 

It is unnecessary to caution against gir- 
dling the trees. As to hight from the ground, 
a leading Vermont maker prefers 4 ft and ad- 


We presume roots can be had of teading dealers. 


new industry that shall give American farm- 
ers a home market for one hundred million 
dollars’ worth of a new crep. Even if this crit- 
icism were true, it would be without point. 
Farmers and all others interested in the wel- 
tare of the country would rejoice if the sugar 
trust was patriotic enough to help on so noble 
a cause. Asa wmatter of fact, the greatest ob- 
stacle we have to overcome in this effort is the 
sugar trust itself. The interests of that man- 
moth concern lie almost wholly in having 
raw sugar delivered by water at their refiner- 
ies on the Atlantic coast. With a low duty on 
such sugar, the trust can buy it in the tropics 
or in Europe at such low prices, and ocean 
freights are so low, that such sugar can be de- 
livered to these refineries on the coast below 
[To Page 301.] 
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Oats and Peas for Forage, Soiling and 
Fodder.—lI. 


THOS SHAW, MINNESOTA EXPERIMENT STATION. 
Mixed crops of oats and peas are destined 
to fill an important place in the near future 
in furnishing food for live stock in all our 
northern and middle states and more especial- 
ly in the states that border upon the Canadi- 
an provinces. In many of those states, dairy- 
ing has been carried on extensively during 
recent years, and with such an industry flour- 
ishing in these respective states, it is indeed 
surprising that this mixed crop has not been 
grown to a far greater extent during the re- 
cent past. The little attention, relatively, 
that has hitherto been given to this crop finds 
explanation partly 1n the fact that its great 
value has not been sutticiently understood by 
our people, but more in the further fact that 
the price of peas for seed has been unduly 
high when compared with the price of oats. 

Why Grown in Combination.—Peas and 
oats should frequently be grown in combina- 
tion, for the reason first, that when thus 
grown they furnish a food possessed of much 
value for pasture, soiling and fodder 
Second, the oats sustain the peas so that the 
mixture may be rapidly cut and bound, if nec- 
essary, by ordinary binders. And third, 
more food may thus be produced from a given 
piece of land. If oats are sown alone they 
are less relished by live steck, and if peas are 
sown alone they fall down upon themselves 
at a comparatively early stage of growth, 
hence the palatability of the straw is injured 
and the labor of cutting is much increased. 

Climatic Conditions.—This crop is better 
adapted to moist than to dry climates and to 
those with equable rather than high summer 
temperatures. Because of such adaptation, 
better crops of peas and oats can be grown in 
the northern states than in those further 
south. in fact, it is doubtful if much attention 
should be given to growing this crop south 
of the central states. 

Soil Conditions.—Of course the 
ble and the richer the soil, the larger the 
crops that will be reaped. Light sands are 
ill adapted to the production of sufficient 
bulk of fodder. The best soils for the pur- 
pose are rich moist loams, lying on a subsoil 
of clay, which does not come too near to the 
surface. Black loams are good and nearly all 
prairie soils possess the requisite adaptation 
in a fair degree. Itis specially advantageous 
to the pea crop when the soil bas in it a 
goodly sprinkling of clay. 

Preparing the Ground.—In preparing the 
soil, it is usually preferable to plow the land 
in the fall. One chief advantage of such 
plowing is to have the ground ready for early 
spring sowing, but fall plowing is usually at- 
tended with several other advantages that 
will not now be named. Butin states where 
there is much rain in winter, and but little 
snow and frost, it may be well to defer plow- 
ing until spring. The farmers will know 
which mode ot dealing with the land will be 
most suitable for their respective localities. 
The important points are, to have the land 
ready for early sowing and to have a good 
well prepared seed bed. 

Time of Sowing.—Usually the seed should 
be sown as early in the season as_ possible. 
When thus sown the yield is likely to be 
larger than when sown Early sowing 


uses. 


more suita- 


later. 
should be the aim therefore when the crop is 
sown for pasture on fodder, and more com- 
monly this should be the aim when it is sown 
for sviling uses. But for these uses the 
son of soiling on this food will be prolonged, 
if a first portion of the areais sown early, a 
second portion 12 to 14 days later, and per- 
haps a third portion 12 to 14 days later than 
the sowing of the second portion. In moist 
seasons this plan will work admirably. In 
dry seasons the yield will be light in propor- 
tion to the lateness of the sowing. 


sea- 


Mode of Sowing.— Whether the seed is sown 
for pasture, soiling or fodder uses, the grain 
should be mixed before sowing it. It can be 
sown to best attvantage with the grain drill. 
The seeds should be buried at least three 
inches in the soil to insure a_ sufficient cover- 
ing for the same. If the peas are not put well 
down in the soil and a shower should fall 
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within the next few days, some of the 
peas would be washed bare if sown broad- 
cast and covered with the harrow. When the 
tirst blades of the crop can be discerned,a har- 
row with teeth slanting backward should be 
run over the ground. The surface being thus 
Stirred retains moisture much _ better in 
dry weather, and the weed seeds that are 
just sprouting, it may be, numerously, on the 
surface of the ground, will be destroyed. In 
dry areas, the harrowing thus given will 
prove exceedingly helpful to the crop, and in 
any locality it should prove very helpful un- 
less there is so much moisture in the soil 
when the grain is beginning to appear as to 
forbid dealing thus with the land. The prac- 
tice is somewhat common in the United 
States to sow the peas broadcast on the land, 
and then to plow them in four to five inches 
deep and later to sow the oats by hand and 
cover with the harrow. If the opinion of 
the writer this laborious mode of putting in 
the mixed crop has no advantages over the 
mode outlined above, and as compared with 
the same it hassome distinct disadvantages. 
First, spring-plowed land loses moisture 
much more readily than land plowed in the 
fall. Second, the crops could not be sown so 
early. Third, it would involve more labor at 
a busy season, and fourth, the harrow could 
not then be used to the same advantage. 

Amount of Seed.—The correct amount of 
seed to sow will depend on many conditions, 
as the object for which the mixed crop is 
grown and the character of the soil and celi- 
mate. The farmer must ascertain this for 
himself. For pasture it will be well to sow 
not less than 25 bu peracre of the mixture, 
and usually in equal proportions. For soiling 
and fodder uses, about the same amounts of 
the mixture should be sown, but in varying 
proportions. In Ontario one bushel of peas 
and 14 of oats per acre gave good results 
in the experience of the writer, and 
these proportions, it may be, would be about 
right for New England. On rich Miunesota 
prairies one part oats to three of peas would 
not be far from the correct proportions, other- 
wise the oats would overshadow the peas. 
On the other hand, in the Gallatin valley of 
Montana unless the proportion of the oats de- 
cidedly preponderated, the peas would over- 
shadow the oats. It would be misleading, 
therefore, to fix upon any quantity as being 
suitable for all localities. 


Drainage for Low Black Soil. 


when wheat re- 
same ground will 
weeds?—( William 


What is lacking in the soil 
fuses to grow while the 
grow corn, rye, grass and 
Lighthizer, Henry Co, O. 

The soil your correspondent describes is 
probably the low black soil which is quite 
abundant in Henry Co, as well as in some 
other regions. The first need of such soils is 
drainage. In general the water level is too 
near the surface for wheat or potatoes. Corn 
and rye and some grasses and weeds are less 
sensitive to excess of water in the soil than 
wheat. After drainage these soils are some- 
times unproductive, in which case a light 
dressing of barnyard manure at times pro- 
duces a marked improvement, probably by 
setting up a fermentation in the soil, by 
which the roots of the wild, semi-aquatic veg- 
etation which has previously occupied the 
ground are caused to decay more rapidly, and 
thus give up their plant foot to cultivated 
crops.—|{ Prof Charles E. Thorne, Ohio exper- 
iment sta. 

Propagating Hickories.—Tne question was 
asked a recent gathering of expert growers: 
‘*Must we raise hickories from seed, or can 
they be successfully grafted?’’ One or two 
replied that grafting had proved a failure 
with them. One reported occasional success 
with cleft grafting, fair success with ring 
grafting —perhaps 25 % of the grafts growing 
—and very good suecess with inarching. Of 
course only young trees can be used with the 
last. One man reported very good success 
with root grafting, saying that the root grafts 
were pretty sure to grow. The concensus of 
opinion, however, was that grafting hicko- 
ries is an uncertain job to tackle. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS. 


Sub-Irrigating Flower Beds. 
ments that been tried in inti 
water freely below 
have proved conclusively the 
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kind of watering. The section given 
herewith shows how one may readily try this 
experiment for himself this spring. Select 
the spot where a small bed is to be devoted to 
foliage or other plants, and sink an empty 
keg in the center just below the position of 
the -coming roots. Fit an old piece of tin 
pipe, as suggested in the sketch, and 
your ‘‘irrigating plant’’ is ready for business! 
Not only can water be thus freely applied, but 
liquid manure The keg, it should be 
said, should one that will ‘‘hold 


” 


water. 


cross 


also. 
not be 


Seedling Roses.—A prominent grower of flor- 
ists’ stock in Essex Co, N J, urges that our 
rose growers should put more effort into grow- 
ing roses from seed. it isonly through sports 
that this country has made any advance, for 
a considerable period; all the prominent new 
seedlings having come from abroad. It would 
certainly seem that this need not be the case, 
as we are famous for seedling carnations, 
our raisers having now grown them to five 
inches in diameter, with a constant advance 
in every good quality, except, possibly, fra- 
grance. In seedling chrysanthemums, too, 
we have made such advances that we can now 
beat even Japan in her own field. Why 
should not American rose growers do some- 
thing worth while with seedling roses? 


Grapevine Trellis for Shade.—Chicks need 
shady spots to which to resort in 
Where trees and bushes are scarce, artificial 
shade must be furnished. The shows 


summer 


sketch 


how to have an attractive addition to the side 
of a building, a supply of grapes and a shady 
spot for the chicks all at once. ‘hree plant 
supports are set in the ground and bentina 
curve to the side of the building and secured. 
Over these wire netting is stretched, on which 
grapevines will grow with great readiness. 


and Profit.—A 

now-popular village 
ment might well be studied by nurserymen 
and florists pressed by hard times. It may 
be considered very practical, since it comes 
from a florist who has put 1t into practice, 
at leastin part. It looks to the buying up 
of the waste lands, so often an eye- 
railway stations, and improving them. A 
public square or street and some fine building 
lots may often be cut from a block of 
land. These might be put in proper 
and a block of hardy, herbaceous perennials 
and hardy shrubs planted on the remainder. 
When improved, a portion of this land will 
nearly always sell for more than the cost of 
the whole. 


suggestion 
improve- 


Improvement 
touching the 
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shape, 
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Don’t Choose a stallion because his fee is 
small. Pay a good price and get a good 
horse. The sire is at least one-half the colt. 












The Proper Construction of a Silo. 

What is the best as well as cheapest way to 
construct a double silo about 12 ft square, 
each, outside of barn. The center of the two 
to be center of barn floor, the silage from 
both to be taken out on barn floor and fed to 
stock in basement below; silo to be built un- 
der eaves of barn; basement 7 feet clear?—|L. 
H. Edmunds, South Wallingford, Vt. 

ANSWER BY PROF F. H. KING, WIS EXP STA. 

Replying to your correspondent, I under- 
stand that he desires building a silo 12x24 ft 
long and 14 ft deep, with a partition in the 
center of the silo, dividing it into two com- 
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the wall, as is usually the case, or so placed 
that the lining comes just flush with the in- 
side of the stone wall when completed. If the 
sills are flush with the outside of the wall, 
then the inside of the wall would bevel back 
to meet the silo lining on the inside. If set 
flush with the inside of the wall, then the 
outside of the wall would be beveled so as to 
slope up to the woodwork, and then be plas- 
tered with a good heavy coat of rich Portland 
cement, to prevent water from entering the 
wall. 

I should prefer getting a four 
knives 


with 
less 


cutter 


knives, to one with only two; if 
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POTATO 


Introduced this spring by Henderson and originated by Mr E. 8. Carman, who considers 
it the best of all the seedlings he has raised. It is a very heavy cropper and promises to become 


one of the most valuable market varieties. 


partments each 12 feet square. If it is possi- 
ble to excavate in the ground to the level of 
the basement floor, or better 2 to 3 ft below 
that, level, so as to give his silo a depth of 22 
or 24 ft, making it 12 ft square on the ground, 
instead of 12x24, it would contain more si- 
lage,keep the silage in much better condition, 
and expose to the surface, where silage 
spoils badly under the best of conditions,only 
one-half the area. His silo would require 
less roof, and he could do without the parti- 
tion. Further than this, he would have eight 
or ten feet of silage below ground protected 
against frost and enclosed by air-tight walls, 
which would insure perfect keeping. 

If your correspondent cannot build a silo 
deeper than 14 ft, I very much question the 
advisability of his building a silo at all, as it 
would be much more economical and better 
every way to feed his dry corn fodder in pref- 
erence to feeding spoiled silage. He cannot 
expect to have good silage without great loss 
in the shallow silo. In building the deep 
siio he may construct it either round or 
square, as he prefers, but if square, he should 
cut off the corners by bvards across the an- 
gles and build out the stone wall so as to give 
rounded corners under the wood lining 
above, which should stand flush with the 
wood wall above, or projecting a little inside 
of it. The walls should be not less than 18 in 
thick, and should rise at least a foot above 
the ground outside. 

To remove the silage, construct in the stone 
part of the siloa door 25 ft wide, reaching 
from level of the basement floorto sill; cut 
a hole through the basement wall, which 
would allow the feed to be taken out into the 
stable. Ifthe arrangements in the basement 
are such that a feed chute cannot extend up 
the inner wall of the barn from bottom to 
top of silo, then 1t would be necessary to set 
the silo back 24 to 3 ft from the barn, and 
build chute between the silo and the barn 
outside, letting the chute cover a series of 
two doors in the wood portion of the silo 
above the mason work. The stone work 
should be plastered on the inside with good 
cement, such as would be used in plastering 
a cistern. 

Ifthe silo is built round, 2x4 studding 
would be used, placed one foot apart; if 
Square, use 2x8 studding placed 1 ft apart. 
The woodwork could be erected on the wall 
With the sills either flush with the outside of 


The quality is also good. 


are desired on account of insufficient power, 
part of them may be removed and the silage 
cut coarser. A one-horse tread power would 
not be likely to give sufficient power for fill- 
ing a silo of the size proposed, raising the si- 
lage by carrier to a hight of 14 ft, but a two- 
horse tread power would answer all needs in 
this regard. 





Utilizing Two Old Barns. 





On hundreds of farms are to be found two 
small barns instead of one large one. These 
are often detached or attached corner to cor- 
ner. Space is wasted and work cannot be 








FIG 1. 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF BARNS. 


conveniently done in them without much loss 
of time. The illustrations show a plan for 
making the most of two such barns. They 
are moved to a position parallel to each other 
and are tiien connected by a shed-roofed one- 
storied addition, as shown in Fig 1. This 
gives a barnyard enclosed on three sides, and 
so protected from wind and storm, and an in- 
terior that can be very advantageously arrang- 
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ed. The arrangement suggested in the floor 
plan that is givenin Fig 2 is for use ona 
dairy farm. Where other kinds of farming are 
followed, a different interior arrangement can 
easily be decided upon. In the plan given, it 
is intended that a feed car be used to convey 
Silage, grain, etc, along in front of all the 
cattle stalls. 
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How I Came to Plant Second-Crop Seed 


Potatoes. 
PEARCE, KENTUCKY. 


JOHN C. 


More than twenty years ago a German gar- 
dener living near my home found a lot of vol- 
unteer potatoes in his cellar in perfect condi- 
tion—firm, sound and without asprout. He 
had dug them the preceding autumn, intend- 
ing to feed them to his pigs, but they looked 
so much better than the shrunken and sprout- 
ed northern seed then in use here, that he 
planted them. The. result was most surprising. 
He had a better stand and an earlier and 
larger crop than he had ever grown before. 
I had theretofore bought northern seed every 
spring, as my own saved from the previous 
July was almost worthless. So, as an experi- 
ment, I saved the very earliest of my spring 
crop that year and late in July, and after 
sprouting them in a warm, shady place, I 
planted them fora second crop. I gota fair 
yield of small tubers, which I planted the 
next spring. 

Their behavior was a revelation. Whether 
a whole small potato or a piece of a larger po- 
tato bad been planted, only one sprout came 
up in a hill; but it was very thick and grew 
with great vigor. As the season progressed, 
each stalk set from three to five potatoes—no 
more—and they all grew to marketable size 
very fast, enabling me to sell on the market 
far earlier than ever before. And there were 
practically no small potatoes in the crop. 
From that time to this it has never been nec- 
essary for me to assort my potatoes. I have 
always taken them right from the field to the 
cars. My neighbors followed my example, 
and within a few years every gardener near 
Louisville was growing a second crop of pota- 
toes for seed and for market, and before long 
the use of second-crop seed became general 
among southern growers of early potatoes. 


Transplanting Large Trees.—When a large 
tree is removed from the ground, as much 
earth as possible should be taken up with it, 
so that the small, fibrous roots may not be 
greatly disturbed. Thetree will have a much 
greater chance of living in its new location 
if this is done. Dig first about the trunk at 
some little distance away, but do not cut off 
the big roots that are met. Follow these out 
for some distance. Whenthe trench is dug 
about the tree, work under the roots and get 
chains or ropes about the ball of earth in two 








long pry in 
illustration, when 


Then set a 


or more directions. 
the manner shown in the 
the tree can be gently raised. A drag or 
stone boat can then be slipped under the 
ball of earth and the tree hauled home on it, 
without disturbing the roots in the least. 
With the earth left about the roots in this 
way, even trees of considerable size can be 
safely transplanted and they will hardly seem 
to notice the change in their surroundings. 


Raw Silk, including cocoons, is brought 
into this country from abroad a*+the rate of 
over 8,000,000 lbs yearly. Stated differently, 
during the past five years we have paid for- 
eign countries $120,000,000 for the product of 
the silk worm. This is an industry which 
some of our aggressive western states are 
trying to put ona paying basis. Nearly 50 
% of the raw silk imports are from Japan. 
with China and Italy each furnishing about 
22 %. 

Demand for Coach Horses.—The demand in 
the horse market is for big, fine-acting coach 
horses. If you have a few of this kind you 
tin xot have to look far for purchasers. 
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Cottonseed [leal as a Fertilizer. 
Cottonseed meal is admirably suited to fer- 
tilizing purposes; it is a fine, dry powder, of 
excellent mechanical condition, free from 
odor, and very easily applied. It can be dis- 
tributed very even!y,which insures a thorough 
distribution through the soil, and owing to its 
tine mechanical condition, it is easily disin- 
tegrated and the fertilizing elements soon be- 
It is not so rapid in its ef- 
fects as the nitrate and ammonia salts, but it 
compares favorably with any animal matter 
Chemically it is quite uniform. A clearer 
idea of its constitutent is obtained from the 
following more 
COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF COTTONSEED 

STANDARD QUALITY. 


come available. 


MEAL OF 

Moisture, 

Organic matter (including 6.72 
per cent of nitrogen), 

Lime, 

Magnesia, 

Soda, 

Potash, 

Phosphoric acid, 

Insoluble matter, 


Total ash, 5.83 


100.00 

Of course the fertilizing value of cottonseed 
meal depends mainly upon its nitrogen, but 
potash and phosphoric acid are also impor- 
tant. It is such a popular fertilizer and feed 
that in years of scareity and high prices, cot- 
tonseed meal is adulterated by adding rice 
meal, etc, or by grinding the hulls into it. 
This impure meal contains only half or two- 
thirds as much nitrogenous matter as the pure 
article, and, if bought at all, it should be ata 
reduction of twenty-five to fifty per cent from 
the price of straight goods. The meal 
with hulls is dark and contains hard, black 
fragments of hulls. As the Connecticut sta- 
tion truly says, ‘‘In ordinary meal, to use as 
feed or fertilizer, purchasers should require 
decorticated upland cottonseed meal, contain- 
ing at least six and one-half per centof nitro- 
gen, unless they are willing to use the other 
greatly inferior meal, which cannot be econom- 
ically done unless it can be got for a greatly 
reduced price.’’ Oftentimes this meal fer- 
inents and which renders it unfit for 
eattle food, and it is then sold at a less price. 
This damaged meal is almost, if not quite, as 
good for fertilizing purposes as the sweet 
meal, and a considerable saving in first cost 
is made by using it. 

This meal is 
that it is almost 
fertilizer, especially 
fertilizing elements are 
after feeding. For general 
economical to feed it; but tobacco is 
this meal has been 
plant that it can- 


sours, 


excellent cattle food 
to use it directly as 
tar the most of its 
found in the manure 


farm purposes it 


such an 
a waste 
as by 


Is more 
an exceptional crop, and 
found so congenial to this 
not be considered wasteful to use it directly. 
And laying aside its feeding value, and 
sidering it solely as a fertilizer for direct ap- 
plication, it is one of the most economical fer- 
tilizers for any crop. 

Cottonseed meal, however, is nota very 
rapid fertilizer, and it should be applied 
soine time before seeding or planting, to allow 
it to decompose. When land for tobacco has 
been dressed with ten cords of manure in the 
tall, 1000 lbs of meal should be broadcasted 
after plowing in the spring, and gently har- 
rowed in. This should be done a month or 
six weeks before the plants are set, by which 
time it will be well diffused throughout the 
soil,especially if moist weather has prevailed. 
When no manure is used, one ton of meal 
should be applied. Some growers apply it in 
the fall, but this is not a general custom, 
though it is a good plan to follow 
quonock, 1500 lbs of cottonseed ineal per arre, 
with 1500 ibs of cottonhull made an 
average crop of 1611 leaf per acre, con- 
taining 956 lbs wrappers; when the meal was 
incr 2500 Ibs, the total crop was not 
much larger, but it yielded 1065 lbs wrappers ; 
and 3000 Ibs of meal made an average crop of 
1835 lbs of enred leaf per acre, containing 
12226 tbs of wrappers; the ash used was the 
same in all Cottonseed meal can be 
all these 
meal is also a popular 
fertilizer in when, because of its 
abundance, it can be sold at as low, or lower. 
Jtica os cottonseed meal. It is not quite so 


cone 


al- 


At Po- 


ash, 


lbs of 


eased to 


cases 
used for nearly 
Linseed or flaxseed 


ereps also. 


seasons 


MANURES 


rich in plant food as cottonseed meal, but the 
difterence is slight. The new process Jinseed 
meal contains only about three per cent of fat 
or oil, while old process contains twice as 


much. 
——— 


Tobacco Stems supply both nitrogen and pot- 
ash. ‘These stems ust not be confused with 
tobacco stalks. Stems are the midribs of the 
leaf that are discarded when the leaf is cut 
into wrappers, or stemmed for the English 
markets. They are largely employed in fer- 
tilizing tobacco fields, also potatoes, corn, 
grass and other potash-feeding crops. Stems 
vary considerably in analysis, according to 
the quantity of sand and water present; but 
they are usually a good purchase at $10 per 
ton. Kentucky stelus contain about 25 per 
cent water, organic and volatile matter 62 per 
cent (including nitrogen 1.8 per cent), and 
mineral matter 13 per cent, of which about 
8 per cent is potash and 1 per cent phosphoric 
acid. Seedleaf stems are usually drier, con- 
taining about the same quantity of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, but one-fourth less pot- 
ash. As with all coarse material, stems 
should be applied very early in tle spring, 
and the better plan is to plow them under in 
the fall. They supply both nitrogen and pot- 
ash, and are well suited to the tobacco crop. 
They are so popular in the Connecticut valley 
that all the stems available have been used, 
and before the season forselling closed (about 
June 10), each year has found the dealers 
with their stocks exhausted and their late or- 
ders untilled, from 3000 to 5000 tons of stems 
being used annually. 


The Manurial Value of concentrated feeding 
stuffs is quite high. The amount of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid in one ton of 
ordinary gluten feed would cost over $11 in 
the form of commercial fertilizers, gluten meal 
$15, malt sprouts $13, dried brewers’ grains 
$12, wet ditto $3, wheat bran $12, rye bran 
$10, wheat middlings $9 50, wheat shorts 
$7 50, buckwheat middlings $5, cottonseed 
meal $24, cottonseed hulls $3 25, linseed meal 
$19 to $20, while corn, oat and barley meal or 
various combinations of these grains figure 
from $5 to $6 50 per ton in manurial value, 
and pea meal nearly $11. If all the solid and 
liquid excrement from stock fed with these 
articles is carefully saved, it is generally 
estimated that three-fourths of their manurial 
value is got back inthe manure. This whole 
matter, together with the feeding value of the 
principal crops, etc, is fully set forth in My- 
rick’s feeding chart, price 25c from this office. 


Does It Pay to Buy Fertilizers is 
ed question of a Quebee subseriber. If it did 
not pay, then the fertilizer trade would long 
since have declined, instead of constantly in- 
creasing. Farmers do not use fertilizers year 
after year simply for the fun of it. They do 
it beeause it pays them. And those farmers 
who use fertilizers most carefilly are the ones 
who continue to use them right along. These 
are the men whose special crops and know- 
ledge of their business enable them to con- 
duct their farming operations in such a way 
as to pay a handsome profit, either on com- 
mercial fertilizers or agricultural chemicals 
to be applied separately or in various mix- 
tures. Lots of farmers pay out money for 
fertilizers they don’t need, simply because 
they neglect some of the sources of fertility 
on the farm. Make the most of manure, com- 
posts, etc, before spending a cent for fertilizer. 


the point- 


Easier Prices for Cottonseed Meal are again 
leading to its increased use. The American 
Corton Oil company is now pushing the sale 
of its meal throughout the middle and eastern 
states and in their advertisement last week 
offered to send pamphlets free to all who 
would mention having seen their annornce- 
ment. Every intelligent farmer knows the 
value of cottonseed meal as a feed, but com- 
paratively few are aware that this article is 
one of the hest and richest of fertilizers, and 
one of the cheapest sources of nitrogen or am- 
monia. For this purpose it is largely used in 
the Connecticut valley, as well asin a more 
erude form at the south. We have printed 
several paragraphs during the past few weeks 
about the use of cottonseed meal as a fertilizer. 
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Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm 
tests for twenty-five years. 
Their sale has increased in 
that time from nothing to 
over 30,000 tons a year. 


THE 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and 
experience to produce fertil- 
izers of unsurpassed crop- 
producing value economi- 
cally, and hence at low 
prices to the consumer. 


See local agents, or address 


BOWKER EERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 


43 Chatham Street, Boston 
27 Beaver Street, New York. 
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NATURAL 


FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. 
load lots, 
nadian 
bulk, bags or barre 


storehouse 


Supplied in car- 
direct from Ca- 


in 


Is, un- 


der personal supervision. 


Guaranteed seen 
weight. Write 
/ phlet and price-list. 


ee ER. LALOR. 
is Box 


at d 
or free pam- 


46, Dunnville, Ontario. 


Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 
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Vineless Sweet Potatoes, 


Tuber and Plants. 


McKINLEY’S CHOICE 
has them), 
LIFIC 

Address, 
instructions, 
ducer and grower, 


G. CAMERER, Madison, Jeff, 


(no yams). 


with stamp 


for 
the original 


(no one else 
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Second Crop Seed Potat« 
early kinds larger 
first, sure. New 
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painphiet 
JNO C, 
430 W. Main St., 
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Queen, 
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Sixty Answers 
Received. 


The 


results obtained from 


my advertisement in the 


Farmers’ Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIST were 
really beyond my expectations, replies coming to me from 


five (5) 
ceived. 


different states. Over sixty answers 


were re- 








Fighting the San Jose Scale. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA. 


One of the worst pests of the California or- 
chardist, and one which is getting a foothold 
in some parts of the eastern states, where it 
was introduced from California,is the San Juse 
scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). This was first 
introduced into California some 25 years ago 
op an importation of plants from Clile, and 
spread with such rapidity in its new home 
that in a few years it had covered the greater 
part of the state, and proving a very costly 
and stubborn pest to handle. The scale is 
very small, less than a tenth of an inch in di- 
auieter, gray in color, and is hardly distin- 
guishable from the bark of the tree upon 
which 1t is found. Under the seale is the 
body of the insect scraper, which is very min- 
ute, cirenlar and yellowish incolor. It in- 
fests all parts of the tree upon which it finds 
lodgment, trunk, limbs, twigs, leaves and 
fruit.and renders the latter unfit for use. Al- 
together, it has been the worst insect pest 
of the California fruit growers. 

It is now, however, disappearing in some 
districts, and decreasing in all, due to two 
causes, persistent spraying atid the work of a 
parasitic fly. Years of costly experiments in 
fighting this pest resulted in the discovery of 
the salt, sulphur and lime wash, which is 
now generally used all over California during 
the winter months on the San Jose and all 
other seale insects on deciduous trees. The 
formula generally followed for the preparation 
of this wash is as follows: Put 10 lbs hme 
and 20 lbs sulphur in a boiler with 20 gallons 
water; boil over a brisk fire for at least an 
hour and a half, or until the sulphur is com- 
pletely absorbed, when the mixture will be of 
an amber color. In another vessel put 30 Ibs 
unslaked lime and pour over it enough hot 
water to thoroughly slake it. While it is boil- 
ing,add 15 lbs common salt. When the salt is 
dissolved, pour into the boiler with the lime 
and sulphur and boil for another half hour, 
then add sufficient water to make 60 gallons. 
This must be used only when the trees are 
dormant, or it will destroy their foliage. It 
should be applied after pruning, and all 
prunings should be burned. If properly used, 
this wash will be found effective against scale 
insects on deciduous trees, and is valuable as 
a preventive of fungus diseases, as cure leaf 
in peaches, shothole fungus in apricots, and 
is also useful for apple scab and pear blight. 
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A Great Horticultural Exhibition. 


Beginning with May 1 and closing the end 


of September of this year will be heldin 
Hamburg, Germany, an exhibition which 
promises to excel in grandeur, variety and 


general excellence, anything ever attempted 
in this direction. It is planned on anim- 
mense scale, the dimensions and completeness 
in every detail of which are almost incredi- 
ble. The preliminary prize list of 158 closely 
printed pages is considerable of a study in 
itself, and the various prizes offered are very 
liberal. The exhibition will represent every 
branch of horticulture, and will be open for 
competition to every horticulturist, without 
regard to nationality. In addition to the per- 
manent exhibition, there will be a number of 
special exhibitions of plants, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, shrubs, according to the seasons. 
As this exhibition is thoroughly international 
in its character, itoffers unequaled opportuni- 
ties for bringing American orchard and gar- 
den products to the notice of Kuropean na- 
tions. Most of the steamship lines between 
New York and Hamburg have already grant- 
ed free transportation to and from the exhibi- 
tion for all exhibits, and a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion of the passage price for attendants that 
may have to go along with perishable goods. 
Catalogs and special information may be ob- 
tained from the ‘‘committee of the general 
horticultural exbibition, Hamburg, Ger- 
many.’’ 


omens tei 

No Demand for Soft Cranberries—Perhaps 
never before was damaged stock of this char- 
acter so nearly unsalable. The market for 
sound fruit continues quiet with shipping or- 
ders light, prices $3 50@4 50 per bbl. ‘‘Con- 
sumers need a wider acquaintance with the 
merits of this desirable fruit,’’ write the H. 





HORTICULTURE 


P. Stanley Co of Chicago, wide distributors 
of cranberries. ‘‘We think low prices on ap- 
ples and other frnits, especially dried, with 
which the general run of people are more ac- 
quainted than with cranberries, operate 
against the price.’’ 


The Rhine Wine Vintage of ’%6 is large in 


quantity but below an average in quality. 
Recent official advices say thatin many dis- 
tricts the growers had difticulty in getting 
casks enough to hold the product. Itis pre- 
dicted that the ’9% vintage will be very light 
and very cheap, making it necessary to use 
much more sugar in order to make it palata- 


ble. The ’96 vintage is estimated at 130 mil- 
lion gallons, that of ’95 was 39, while °94 was 
74 and ’93 about 100 millions. 





Importance of Fertilization of Fruits.—This 
subject was treated at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin horticultural society, by Prof 
Green of Minnesota, who said that not only 
trees of the same variety, but also those of 
different varieties, in an orchard, should not 
be planted in blocks, but intermixed to some 
extent. This rule also held good with corn 
and other kinds of grain. Test experiments 
had proved this. 





Veal Calves Under Four Weeks Old must 
not be killed in New York for food and 
offered for sale, nor can live veal calves 
under this age be sold, providing a _ bill 
recently introduced in the N Y assembly e- 
comes a law. The proposed measure also pro- 
hibits the shipments from points in the state 
of calves alive or dressed, under eight weeks 


of age, unless marked with a tag bearing 
the name of the person raising the calf, 
name ot shipper, shipping point, de- 


scription and age of the animals. Strong ef- 
forts are being made to prevent the passage of 
this bill, which would greatly damage the in- 
dustry in N Y state, opening the way for 
western calves. 








FarmsWanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL &CO., - - Akron, Ohi.o 





) HALLS FAVORITE 
| THE COMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
/ It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
HEADQUARTERS for second-crop 
Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free, 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 


CEAN ny 


Finest flavor ; —~ and solid. 
Bear enormously. Denald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Roots; 4 

new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japan 
P - Small Fruits, Tenn. 

Peach Seed. CatalogueyiREE. 

HARBRISON’S NURSERIES, BERLLN, MD. 
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More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash —the results of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free toany farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York., 


cow TREES, PLANTS 


and vines; all kinds; 100,000 
FRUITTREES. Millions of fruit 
and vegetable plants; ever- 
greens. shrubs and shade 
trees. Stock first-class. 
pueee low ry a cata- 
ogue free. : YER, 

Orange Oo. Nurseries, Cornwall, N. Y. 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. Radeon 
QUINCY, ILL. 


WM. STAHL, 
a. EMPIRE 
KING 
PERFECT AGITATORS hontai 


0 
foliage. No leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue Frere. 
FLELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Markot St., Lockport, N. ¥. 


DAISY’) Bucket—barrel. Continuous stream 
x. paid: No.1, tin, @1.503 No.2, iron, @23 
No, 5. all brass, @4. Catalogue free. Agents 


60 ft. Best for orchard, garden, 
Wanted. W. M. Johnston &Co, Box 82, Canton, 0. 










































house. 175,00 sold. Have every im- 
——— Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 





Have p read about THE COMET $2.60 to $6.00. 


Beats them ail. 

Y F. R S Don't buy till 
ou see them. 

end postal card or free cata.A har- 


vest for agts, write today. H. B, RUSLER,Johnstown,0. 
One year from 


1,000 Peach Trees bud, 2 to 3 ft., 


mostly brauched, with freight prepaid to any station east 
of Miss. River for $20; or 500 for $11.50. Sample prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees proportional prices. 3. JUHN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 








CALIFORNI Privett. Japan Chestnut from imported 
seed. Grapevine, Strawberry lants, 
Fruit Trees, ere. S.C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N. J. 






























very productive. Early or late. 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals. 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. 
Currant, Catalogue free, 


CAMPBELL’S EARLY 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
We guarantee safe arrival by mail. 
Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


GEO. 8S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York, - 


Our Marvelous New 
CRAPE 


Seeds need not be 
Largest stock of 




















NEW CHESTHUTS 


’ Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
book of 168 pages, magazine size. 

assortments in America. Ab > 

Many other things in proportion. 


3rd Year. 


PEACHES 


—tTriumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 


—Numbo, Paragon, Ridgliey. 
these andother Fruits, Ornamental Trees,8 
Send for our valuable free catalogue, a 

One of the most, if not the most complete 
outa quarter ofa million PEACH still upsold. 
Seeds, a Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by freight or express. 

4 ’ 1000 Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 171 Painesville, O. 








For description of 
rubs, 


Safe 
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Cottonseed [leal as a Fertilizer. 


Cottonseed meal is admirably suited to fer- 
tilizing purposes; it is a fine, dry powder, of 
excellent mechanical condition, free from 
odor, and very easily applied. It can be dis- 
tributed very even!y,which insures a thorough 
distribution through the soil, and owing to its 
tine mechanical condition, it is easily disin- 
tegrated and the fertilizing elements soon be- 
come available. Itis not so rapid in its ef- 
fects as the nitrate and ammonia salts, but it 
compares favorably with any animal matter. 
Chemically it is quite uniform. A clearer 
idea of its constitutent is obtained from the 
following more 

COMPLETE ANALYSIS OF COTTONSEED 

STANDARD QUALITY. 


MEAL OF 


Moisture, 10.50 
Organie matter (including 6.72 
per cent of nitrogen), 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Soda, 
Potash, 
Phosphorie acid, 
Insoluble matter, 
Total ash, 5.83 


&3.07 


100.00 
Of course the fertilizing value of cottonseed 
meal depends mainly upon its nitrogen, but 
potash and phosphoric acid are also impor- 
tant. It is such a popular fertilizer and feed 
that in years of scareity and high prices, cot- 
tonseed meal is adulterated by adding rice 
meal, etc, or by grinding the hulls into it. 
This impure meal contains only half or two- 
thirds as much nitrogenous matter as the pure 
article, and, if bought at all, it should be ata 
reduction of twenty-five to fifty per cent from 
the price of straight goods. The meal 
with hulls is dark and contains hard, black 
fragments of hulls. As the Connecticut sta- 
tion truly says, ‘‘In ordinary meal, to use as 
feed or fertilizer, purchasers should require 
decorticated upland cottonseed meal, contain- 
ing at least six and one-half per centof nitro- 
gen, unless they are willing to use the other 
greatly inferior meal,which cannot be econom- 
ically done unless it can be got for a greatly 
reduced price.’’ Oftentimes this meal fer- 
inents and which renders it unfit for 
cattle food, and it is then sold at a less price. 
This damaged meal is almost, if not quite, as 
good for fertilizing purposes as the sweet 
and a considerable saving in first cost 
using it. 
such an excelient cattle 
that it is almost to use it directly as 
fertilizer, especially as by tar the most of its 
fertilizing elements are found in the manure 
after feeding. For general farm purposes it 
is more economical to feed it; but tobacco is 
this meal has been 
plant that it can- 


Sours, 


meal, 
is made by 
This meal is food 


a waste 


an exceptional crop, and 
found so congenial to this 
not be considered wasteful to use it directly. 
And laying its feeding value, and 
sidering it solely as a fertilizer for direct ap- 
plication, it is one of the most economical fer- 
tilizers for any crop. 

Cottonseed meal, bowever, is nota very 
rapid fertilizer, and it should be applied 
soine time before seeding or planting, to allow 
When land for tobacco has 

ten cords of manure in the 
tall, 1000 lbs of meal should be broadcasted 
after plowing in the spring, and gently har- 
rowed in. This should be done a month or 
six weeks before the plants are set, by which 
time it will be well diffused throughout the 
soil,especially if moist weather has prevailed. 
When no manure is one ton of meal 
should be applied. Some growers apply it in 
the fall, but this is not a general custom, al- 
though it is a good plan to follow. At Po- 
quonock, 1500 lbs of cottonseed ineal per acre, 
with 1500 tbs of cottonhull made an 
average crop of 1611 lbs of leaf per acre, 
taining 956 lbs wrappers; when the meal was 
2500 Ibs, the total crop was not 
much larger, but it yielded 1065 lbs wrappers; 
and 3000 Ibs of meal un average crop of 
1835 lbs of enred leaf per acre, containing 
1226 tbs of w used was the 
same in all cases. meal can be 


aside con- 


it to decompose. 
been dressed with 


used, 


ash, 


con- 
increased to 
made 


rappers; the ash 
Cottonseed 
used for nearly 


Liuseed or flaxseed 


all these creps also. 

meal is also a popular 
fertilizer in when, because of its 
abundance, it can be sold at as low, or 
1 :; *s cottonseed meal. It is not quite so 


seasons 
low er, 


MANURES 


AND 


rich in plant food as cottonseed meal, but the 
difterence is slight. The new process linseed 
meal contains only about three per cent of fat 
or oil, while old process contains twice as 


wuch. 
canis aati 


Tobacco Stems supply both nitrogen and pot- 
ash. ‘These stems ust not be confused with 
tobacco stalks. Stems are the midribs of the 
leaf that are discarded when the leaf is cut 
into wrappers, or stemmed for the English 
markets. They are largely employed in fer- 
tilizing tobacco fields, also potatoes, corn, 
grass and other potash-feeding crops. Stems 
vary considerably in analysis, according to 
the quantity of sand and water present; but 
they are usually a good purchase at $10 per 
ton. Kentucky stems contain about 25 per 
cent water, organic and volatile matter 62 per 
cent (including nitrogen 1.8 per cent), and 
mineral matter 13 per cent, of which about 
8 per cent is potash and 1 per cent phosphoric 
acid. Seedleaf stems are usually drier, con- 
taining about the same quantity of nitrogen 
and phosphoric acid, but one-fourth less pot- 
ash. As with all coarse material, stems 
should be applied very early in the spring, 
and the better plan is to plow them under in 
the fall. They supply both nitrogen and pot- 
ash, and are well suited to the tobacco crop. 
They are so popular in the Connecticut valley 
that all the stems available have been used, 
and before the season forselling closed (about 
June 10), each year has found the dealers 
with their stocks exhausted and their late or- 
ders wntilled, from 3000 to 5000 tons of stems 
being used annually. 


The Manurial Value of concentrated feeding 
stuffs is quite high. The amount of nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid in one ton of 
urdinary gluten feed would cost over $11 in 
the form of commercial fertilizers, gluten meal 
$15, malt sprouts $13, dried brewers’ grains 
$12, wet ditto $3, wheat bran $12, rye bran 
$10, wheat middlings $9 50, wheat shorts 
$7 50, buckwheat middlings $5, cottonseed 
meal $24, cottonseed hulls $3 25, linseed meal 
$19 to $20, while corn, oat and barley meal or 
various combinations of these grains figure 
from $5 to $6 50 per ton in manurial value, 
and pea meal nearly $11. If all the solid and 
liquid excrement from stock fed with these 
articles is carefully saved, it is generally 
estimated that three-fourths of their manurial 
value is got back inthe manure. This whole 
matter, together with the feeding value of the 
principal crops, ete, is fully set forth in My- 
rick’s feeding chart, price 25c froin this office. 


Does It Pay to Buy Fertilizers is 
ed question of a Quebec subscriber. If it did 
not pay, then the fertilizer trade would long 
since have declined, instead of constantly in- 
creasing. Farmers do not use fertilizers year 
after year simply for the fun of it. They do 
it berause it pays them. And those farmers 
who use fertilizers most carefilly are the ones 
who continue to use them right along. These 
are the men whose special crops and know- 
ledge of their business enable them to con- 
duct their farming operations in such a way 
as to pay a handsome profit, either on ecom- 
mercial fertilizers or agricultural chemicals 
to be applied separately or in various mix- 
tures. Lots of farmers pay out money for 
fertilizers they don’t need, simply because 
they neglect some of the sources of fertility 
on the farm. Make the most of manure, com- 
posts, etc, before spending a cent for fertilizer. 


the point- 


Easier Prices for Cottonseed Meal are again 
leading to its increased use. The American 
Corton Oil company is now pushing the sale 
of its meal throughout the middle and eastern 
states and in their advertisement last week 
offered to send pamphlets free to all who 
would mention having seen their annornce- 
ment. Every intelligent farmer knows the 
value of cottonseed meal as a feed, but com- 
paratively few are aware that this article is 
one of the best and richest of fertilizers, and 
one of the cheapest sources of nitrogen or am- 
monia. For this purpose it is largely used in 
the Connecticut valley, as well as ina more 
erude form ut the south. We have printed 
several paragraphs during the past few weeks 
about the use of cottonseed meai as a fertilizer. 





FERTILIZERS 





it RISING Sune Sot nae 


Does not stain 
or injure the hands) 
Does not burn red 


Morse Bros. Props 
CANTON. MASS 


et N PASTE 2205) 
Best Quality- Largest Quantify 
FOR A QUICK SHINE 


APPLIEDanoPOLISHED 
WITH A CLOTH 








Morse Bros. Props 
CANTON, MASS.U-SA 








Fatalities 


Bowker’s 
Fertilizers 


Have stood practical farm § 

tests for twenty-five years. 

Their sale has increased in 

that time from nothing to 

over 30,000 tons a year. 
THE 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY 


possesses ample capital and 
experience to produce fertil- 
izers of unsurpassed crop- 
producing value economi- 
cally, and hence at low 
prices to the consumer 


See local agents, or address 
BOWKER Company, - 


43 Chatham Street, Boston 
27 Beaver Street, New York. 


“VSSESSSSESSESSSSESSE 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 
Crop. Supplied in car- 


load lots, direct from 1 Ca- 
nadian storehouses, in 
bulk, bags or barvel 3, un- 
der personal supervision 
Guaranteed quality and 
weight. Write foe free pam- 

/ phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR. 
Sik Box 46, Dunnville, Ontario. 


Legal Successor to MUNRO, LALOR & CO. 


2333F3FF33333933333333393333333332>32> or’, 
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Vineless Sweet Potatoes, 


Tuber and Plants. 


McKINLEY’S CHOICE (no one else 
has them), and GOLD COIN PRO- 
LIFIC (no yams). 

Address, with stamp for full 
instructions, the original intro- 
ducer and grower, 


G, CAMERER, Madison, Jeff. Co., Ind. 


(Cut Copyrighted.] 
Second Crop Seed Potatoes make 

P n early kinds larger and earijier. Be 
first, sure. New Queen, Thor- 

burn, ete. Prices very low. Free 





paimphiet 
JNO C. PEARCET CO., 
430 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





Sixty Answers 
Received. 


from my 
Farmers’ Exchange column of THE AGRICULTURIST were 
really beyond my expectations, replies coming to me from 


The results obtained advertisement in the 


five (5) different states. Over were re- 


ceived. 


Sixty auswers 











Fighting the San Jose Scale. 


JOHN ISAAC, CALIFORNIA. 


One of the worst pests of the California or- 
chardist, and one which is getting a foothold 
in some parts of the eastern states, where it 
was introduced from California,is the San Juse 
scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). This was first 
introduced into California some 25 years ago 
op an importation of plants from Clile, and 
spread with such rapidity in its new home 
that in a few years it had covered the greater 
part of the state, and proving a very costly 
and stubborn pest to handle. The scale is 
very small, less than a tenth of an inch in di- 
aweter, gray in color, and is hardly distin- 
guishable from the bark of the tree upon 
which 1t is found. Under the seale is the 
body of the insect scraper, which is very min- 
ute, circular and yellowish incolor. It in- 
fests all parts of the tree upon which it finds 
lodgment, trunk, limbs, twigs, leaves and 
fruit,and renders the latter unfit for use. Al- 
together, it has been the worst insect pest 
of the Caiifornia fruit growers. 

It is now, however, disappearing in some 
districts, and decreasing in all, due to two 
causes, persistent spraying atid the work of a 
parasitic fly. Years of costly experiments in 
fighting this pest resulted in the discovery of 
the salt, sulphur and lime wash, which is 
now generally used all over California during 
the winter months on the San Jose and all 
other scale insects on deciduous trees. The 
formula generally followed for the preparation 
of this wash is as follows: Put 10 lbs hme 
and 20 lbs sulphur in a boiler with 20 gallons 
water; boil over a brisk fire for at least an 
hour and a half, or until the sulphur is com- 
pletely absorbed, when the mixture will be of 
an amber color. In another vessel put 30 Ibs 
unslaked lime and pour over it enough hot 
water to thoroughly slake it. While it is boil- 
ing,add 15 lbs common salt. When the salt is 
dissolved, pour into the boiler with the lime 
and sulphur and boil for another half hour, 
then add sufficient water to make 60 gallons. 
This must be used only when the trees are 
dormant, or it will destroy their foliage. It 
should be applied after pruning, and all 
prunings should be burned. If properly used, 
this wash will be found effective against scale 
insects on deciduous trees, and is valuable as 
a preventive of fungus diseases, as cure leaf 
in peaches, shothole fungus in apricots, and 
is also useful for apple scab and pear blight. 


ee 


A Great Horticultural Exhibition. 


Beginning with Ma Ly 1 and closing the end 


of September of this year will be held in 
Hamburg, Germany, an exhibition which 
promises to excel in grandeur, variety and 


general excellence, anything ever attempted 
in this direction. It is planned on an im- 
ense scale, the dimensions and completeness 
in every detail of which are almost incredi- 
The preliminary prize list of 158 closely 
printed pages is considerable of a study in 
itself, and the various prizes offered are very 
liberal. The exhibition will represent every 
branch of horticulture, and will be open for 
competition to every horticulturist, without 
regard to nationality. In addition to the per- 
manent exhibition, there will be a number of 
special exhibitions of plants, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, shrubs, according to the seasons. 
As this exhibition is thoroughly international 
in its character, itoffers unequaled opportuni- 
ties tor bringing American orchard and gar- 
den products to the notice of Kuropean na- 
tions. Most of the steamship lines between 
New York and Hamburg have already grant- 
ed free transportation to and from the exhibi- 
tion for all exhibits, and a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion of the passage price for attendants that 
may have to go along with perishable goods. 
Catalogs and special information may be ob- 
tained from the ‘‘committee of the general 
horticultural exhibition, Hamburg, Ger- 
many.’’ 


ble. 


nila 

No Demand for Soft Cranberries—Perhaps 
never before was damaged stock of this char- 
acter so nearly unsalable. The market for 
sound fruit continues quiet with shipping or- 
ders light, prices $3 50@4 50 per bbl. ‘‘Con- 
sumers need a wider acquaintance with the 
merits of this desirable fruit,’’ write the H. 





HORTICULTURE 


P. Stanley Co of Chicago, wide distributors 
of cranberries. ‘‘We think low prices on ap- 
ples and other fruits, especially dried, with 
which the general run of people are more ac- 
quainted than with cranberries, operate 
against the price.’’ 

The Rhine Wine Vintage of 


quantity but below an average in 


’'% is large in 


quality. 





Recent official advices say thatin many dis- 
tricts the growers had difficulty in getting 
casks enough to hold the product. Itis pre- 
dicted that the ’9%6 vintage will be very light 
and very cheap, making it necessary to use 
much more sugar in order to make it palata- 
ble. The ’9 vintage is estimated at 130 mil- 
lion gallons, that of ’95 was 39, while °94 was 
74 and ’93 about 100 millions. 

Importance of Fertilization of Fruits.—This 


subject was treated at the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin horticultural society, by Prof 
Green of Minnesota, who said that not only 
trees of the same variety, but also those of 
different varieties, in an orchard, should not 
be planted in blocks, but intermixed to some 
extent. This rule also held good with corn 
and other kinds of grain. Test experiments 
had proved this. 


ee 

Veal Calves Under Four Weeks Old must 
not be killed in New York for food and 
offered for sale, nor can live veal calves 


under this age be sold, providing a _ bill 
recently introduced in the N Y assembly »e- 
comes a law. The proposed measure also pro- 
hibits the shipments from points in the state 
of calves alive or dressed, under eight weeks 
of age, unless marked with a tag bearing 
the name of the person raising the calf, 
name otf shipper, shipping point, de- 
scription and age of the animals. Strong ef- 
forts are being made to prevent the passage of 
this bill, which would greatly damage the in- 
dustry in N Y state, opening the way for 
western calves. 











Farms Wanted Everywhere 
We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL &CO., - - Akron, Ohi.o 





HALLS RAVORITE 
| THE COMING NEW STRAWBERRY. 
It defies competition. 40 other kinds. Rasp- 
berries, blackberries, Asparagus Roots,etc. 
HEADQUARTERS for second-crop 
seed Potatoes. Double crop and earlier 
than northern seed. Catalogue free. 
J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md. 











Finest flavor ; om and solid. s 
Bear enormous Denald’s 
Elmira Asparagus Reots; a 

new production of rare merit. 
Greensboro Peach, Japa 
3 Small Fraite,, ‘Tenn. 
Catalogdeyl'R 


Peach Seed. 
HARRISON'S. NURSERIES, BERLIN, MD. 
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More Potash 


in the fertilizers applied on the farm means 
larger and better yields of crops, permanent 
improvement of the soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash —the results of its use by actual 
experiment on the best farms in the United States —is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free toany farmer in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York., 


cow TREES,PLANTS 


and vines; all binds; 100,000 
FRUIT TREES. Millions of fruit 
and vegetable plants; ever- 
greens. shrubs and shade 
trees. Stock first-class. 
Prices low Our 1897 cata- 
segue fe free. T J. 


Orange Co. Nurseries, Sowa ey Y. 


opRAY PUMps 


21 STYLES. 
BEST and CHEAPEST. 


Catalogue and full treatise on —— ing fruit 
and vegetable crops mailed free. r > om J 


WM. STAHL, Quincy, ILL. 


SPRAY = ins 


PERFECT AaiTaTol $. No score 
foliage. No leat ber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. ae FREe. 

FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Markot St., Lockport, N.Y. 


PRAY PUMPS 


Baguet-—pecael, Continuous stream 
t. Best for orchard, garden, 
ae 175,000 sold. Have every im- 
rovement. Satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
ex. paid: No.1, tin, @1.503 No.2, iron, @2; 
Noy 5. all brass, @4. Catalogue free. sous 
Wanted. W. M. Johnston &Co, Box 82, Canton, 0. 







































Don't buy till 


Have you read about F COMET $2.50 to $65.00. 
ou see them. 
ror free cata.A har- 


S R AYE RS Beats them all. 
end postal R 





vest for agts, write today. H.8.R R&R Johnstown,@. 
One year from 
F 000 Peach Trees bud, 2 to 3 ft, 


mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any ‘station east 

of Miss. River for $20; or 500 for $11.50. Sample prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees proportional prices. . S. JOHN: 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 





| Sees 


Fruit Trees, etc. 


Privett. Japan Chestnut from sn pocted 
seed. Gr: a vine, Strawberry Plants, 
S.C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N.d. 





—— — 
















very productive. Early or late. 
swallowed. None genuine without our seals, 
Grape Vines in the World. Small Fruits. 
Currant, Catalogue free, 





CAMPBELL’S EARL 


Best and most valuable. Highest commendation from highest authorities. Hardy, healthy, vigorous, 
Largest clusters, finest quality, not foxy. 
We guarantee safe arrival by mail. 
Introducer of unrivalled Red Jacket Gooseberry and Fay 


GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, New York. — 


Our Marvelous New 
CRAPE 


Seeds need not be 
Largest stock of 




















NEW CHESTNUTS 


Roses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. 
book of 168 pages, magazine size. 
assortments in America. Ab 

Many other things in proportion. 





3rd Year. 









NEW PEACHES 


—Triumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3. 


—Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. 
these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees,S8 
Send for our valuable free catalogue, a 

One of the most, if not the most complete 
out a quarter ofa million PEACH still upsold. 
Seeds, er Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, larger by freight or express. 

4 ’ 1000 Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 171 Painesville, O. 










For description of 
rubs, 


Safe 
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Agricultural Duties Compared. 


In view of impending national legislation 
which will fix anew tariff schedule on for- 
eign goods, we have compiled the subjoined 
table, affording an intelligent comparison of 
the present rates of duty with those proposed, 
together with the McKinley rate and the low 
tariff of 85. The rates are expressed in spe- 
citic duties unless otherwise noted. The first 
column shows the rates on leading agricul- 
tural products in 1883; the second, those of 
1890, commonly known as the McKinley du- 
ties, and the third, the existing rates which 
went into effect 1n 1894. The last column in- 
cludes a number of items which are appar- 
ently settled in the minds of the members of 
the ways and means committee, although 
subject to material changes before the new 
bill is finally passed. 

It will be noted there is a general and pro- 
nounced advance, with a tendency to restore 
the McKinley duties. While the national as- 
sociation of wool growers demands the rates 
named at bottom of last column the wool 
manufacturers insist these are too high, and 
will work for a tariff of 8@10c per lb on Class 
1, and 9@11c on Class 2, with an ad valorem 
duty on Class 3wools. Preserve this table for 


reference, as it affords ata glance past and 
present duties and probabilities. 
SPECIFIC DUTIES ON FARM PRODUCE. 
1883 1890 1894. 1897? 

Cattle, each, * $10.00 $ * $5.00 
Horses, each, * 30.00 * 
Butter, p lb, 04 06 04 
Cheese, p lb, .04 .06 .04 
Milk, cond, p Ib, * .03 .02 
Eggs, p doz, free .05 .03 .05 
Dr’sed poultry, p tb, 05 .03 05 
Lard, p Ib, 02 .02 -O1 
Beans, p bu, .40 * 
Onions, p bu, .40 2 
Potatoes, p bu, 15 25 15 25 
Castor beans,p bu, .50 50 25 
Apples, p bu, free 25 * 
Barley, p bu, .10 .30 t 30 
Rice, p lb, .024 .02 014 
Flaxseed, p bu, .20 .30 .20 .30 
Hay, p ton, 2.00 4.00 2.00 4.00 
Hops, p 1b, .08 15 .08 15 
Oranges, p cu ft, .10 .08 .20 
Lumber, p M, 1.00 1.00 free 1.00 
Coal, p ton, .75 45 -40 
Tobacco, wr’ pers, 

unstemmed.p lb, .75 2.00 1.50 2.00 
Stemmed, plb, 1.00 2.75 2.25 2.75 
Fillers, unstem- 

med, p Ib, .o5 a5 .35 .60 
Wool, I, p lb, 10 -1l free $.12 
Wool, II, p 1b, 10 12 free t.12 
Wool, III, pib, .024 13 free t.08 


* 20 % ad valorem. 
+ 30 % ad valorem. 
t Demanded by wool growers’ ass’n. 

EE 


Complete Exhaustion of Onion Stocks. 


Probably not in years have stocks of onions 
in first hands, and for that matterin the in- 
terior generally,been as low the first of March 
as now. We have just completed an investi- 
gation of the matter, and through our corre- 
spondents in every section where onions are 
commercially grown the fact is developed that 
only here and there are any considerable 
pockets still available for market. This is 
true of the Connecticut valley, of Long Is- 


land, of York state and northern Ohio. 
Growers hold next to nothing in eustern 
Massachusetts and the percentage of the ’96 


crop is exceedingly small in Franklin and 
Hampshire counties, where onions have kept 
in fairly good condition through the winter 
and are now quotable at $1 2§@1 50 per bu, 
with stocks practically exhausted, although 


afew onions will be available throughout 
most of March. The 15th inst will see prac- 
tically the windup of the season in Connecti- 


cut, onions now selling in Middlesex Co 
around 125 per bu. In the town of Guil- 
ford, New Haven Co, scattered cars of red and 
yellow could he picked up at about 1 per bn, 
stocks of white exhausted. Fairfield has some 
onions for distribution through March, red 
now selling at 1 15 and yellow 1. 

Few onions are in first hands in York state, 


the Long Island cropis all gone, and from 
Orange Co we are informed only small lots 


are for sale, quotable around $1 25 per bu. 
Wayne Co has possibly 5 % of the ’96 crop on 
hand, but the next two weeks will practically 
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around 90c¢ per 
in Ohio 
One 
pick- 


exhaust this supply; prices 
bu. Onion stocks in growers’ hands 
are the smallest in years at this date. 
specialist thinks about 30 cars could be 
ed upin Qhio, bnt early March will practi- 
eally exhaust the reserves. Around Lodi, 
Medina Co, nearly all sold, late stocks rotted 
badly ; onions exhausted in Hardin Co in the 
neighborhood of Kenton where largely grown, 
recent sales upto 250 per bbl. Lake has 
probably more onions than any other one 
county, about equally divided between grow- 
ers and dealers, stock keeping well, price 90c 








@1 per bu. Inthe few sections in the west 
where onions are grown commercially, the 
latest crop is in the hands of dealers; stock 
not keeping particularly well, but more or 
less will be available into April. 
Too [Much Inferior Produce, 
ALICE E. PINNEY, TOLLAND CO, CT. 
In looking over the advertisements in our 
farm journals one is often met with the ad- 
vice to raise more and cheaper crops by the 


aid of cheap machinery, cheap fertilizers and 
cheap labor. Now is the time for the farmer 
to stop, think and profit by the experience 
of others. This is the rock which has wrecked 


many amaninthe manufacturing and mer- 
eantile world, aud has been the chief cause 
of overproduction and the present hard 


times. The farmer has rushed headlong into 
this common error of raising more and cheap- 
er crops as prices declined, and there is no 
method which will tend to lower prices so 
rapidly. When potatoes and tobacco brought 
good prices the farmer bent his energies to 
raising a good crop; but now he argues that 
if he does not get as good a price he must 
raise more and raise it cheaper. He buys 
cheap fertilizer instead of a good grade, 
hires cheap help. buys cheaper made machin- 


ery, raises a large though poor crop, over- 
stocks the market with an inferior article 


which tends to lower the price of a good arti- 
cle, impoverishes his land instead of improv- 
ing it and impoverishes himself. Unlike the 
manufacturer, he cannot pile up many of his 
crops, but must sell or see his crops waste 
before his eyes. He cannot command the 
market and say, ‘‘You must have my produce.’’ 

Such farmers, like inferior manufacturers, 
are not only ruining their chance of making a 
living, but by overstocking the market with 
inferior goods are destroying the market for 
honest goods. Nothing but common sense, 
honesty, and a speedy return to the former 
method of raising good crops even if in more 
limited quantities can rescue him or the cause 
of agriculture from the same evil which has 
befallen his brethren of other trades. Let 
there be a scarcity of good produce rather 
than overproduction of inferior. The happy 
medium, wheu the supply is only allowed to 
equal the demand, is the wisest and most 
satisfactory, and will prove of the greatest 
benefit to the greatest number of people and 
the cause of agriculture. 





Excellent Growth of Horse Exports.—Dur- 
ing 1896 the U K purchased in this country 
17,930 horses, compared with only 10,351 in 
’95. England bought nearly 12,000 horses in 
Canada, or no increase over a year ago. To- 
tal imports of horses into the U K in ’96 were 
40,677, an increase of nearly 7000 compared 
with the previous year. The average value 
of horses shipped into the U K last year from 
the 7 S was about $145. All this goes to 
show reasons for encouragement in the horse 
industry, especially that part of it devoted to 
raising serviceable animals suitable for for- 
eign trade. 


The Right Kind of Consolidation is that 
which lowers prices of implements, engines, 
etc. This is why our readers welcome the 
union of the Rider Engine Co of 37 Day St, N 
Y, and the De Lamater Iron Works of 437 
West Broadway, N Y city. The new firm 
will manufacture the various styles of bot air 
pumping engines beretofore made by its pred- 
ecessors, furnisbing a superior article at a 
lower price. These engines are simplicity it- 
self in construction and operation, they re- 
quire no attention after the fire is started, any 
fuel can be used and a very small quantity of 
heat will drive them to tbeir utmost capacity. 













They are capable of supplying thousands of 
gallons of water per day, which can be distrip. 
uted to any point with proper pipin 
whether for irrigating or for house, barn, et 


A shallow stream or wellis all that is neces. 
sary for the water supply, the engine doing 
the rest. This firm is thoroughly reliable and 


can be depended upon to give our readers’ ip- 
quiries and orders tbe best attention rhe 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Cocan be addressed 
at 467 W Broadway, N Y city, until April |] 
when they will be at 22 Courtland street 
The Sharp Decline in Crackers—Sweeping 
reductions have been made to favored 


’ 


Sec- 


tious averaging about 35 % on standard 
grades. The wholesale price of soda X went 
from 54c to 44u per lb, soda XXX and ginger 
snaps from 7c to 54c, and in some high- 
grade goods the cuts even more severe, rang- 
ing all the way up to 3 to 4c per lb, quota- 


tions the lowest in years. The recent small 
decline in the price of wheat has been offered 
as a partial explanation, butthis is a very 
flimsy excuse, it being simply a case of fall- 
ing out between controlling concerns. 


Suez Canal Traffic last year was the most re- 
munerative ever experienced, amounting to 
almost $16,000,000. Great Britain supplied 
two-thirds of this, while not a single ship 
under the United States flag passed through 
the canal. A total of 3407 steamers used 
great water way last year. In view of th 
possibility of the Nicaraugua canal, relating 
to our own commerce, these figures are inter- 
esting. 


this 





Ostrich Farming has been carried on 
for some years in California, especially in the 


southern counties, but with indifferent suc- 
cess. Another trial in this direction 1s to be 
made in San Luis Obispo, where Baron Von 


Shroder is making extensive preparations for 
converting his estate, known as the E: 
ranch, into an ostrich farm, and in a short 
time will have it stocked with the big birds. 


igle 





Reduction in Railroad Charges.—‘Latest com- 
pilation of the earnings of American railroads 
show that the average revenue per 
per mile is 2.04c compared with 2.17¢ in 1890. 


passenger 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


In riding through the country considerable 
distances I have not seen one signboard at 
crossroads nor any mile posts, which the law 
says we are entitled to. It seems to me this 
ought to be enforced, and cannot your=journal 
do something to help it along?--{ William E. 
Garfield, Chautauqua Co, N Y. 

I have never known hog manure put upon 
cabbage ground but what club root would fol- 
low; this is my experience of morethan 40 
years. One of my neighbors, who grows 5000 to 
10,000 cabbages, called my attention some years 
ago to his club root cabbage but did know 
what caused it. He had manured well with hog 
manure. I then told him of my experience. 
He has raised cabbage for some years 
that time but does not use hog manure, nor 
does he have any club root cabbage.—[H. E. 
Plumb, Stevenson, Ct. 


since 





I am told bya brother farmer that a butcher 
always insisted pork fed on peas is much 
more firm in flesh than corn fed, and wastes 
less in cooking. I would like to hear from 
some of our readers on this subject. Can field 
peas be successfully grown in my location, 


and what kind willfyield best?—[John §. Wil- 
mot, Stark Co, O. 
I shall stick to a general system of grain 


are serious 
come again. It 
and forth with 
our farms and 
will be re- 


and stock rotation. While there 
losses at times, it is sure to 
is impossible to dodge back 
the markets. Let us stick to 
stock with strong willand we 


warded. In ’95I lost 67 hogs through chol- 
era, saved four old sows which brought in 
April 41 pigs, lost three, and in September 


lost three. Sold first ones for $133, last ones 
for 68, left 10 choice sows, worth 100. Butch- 
ered six worth’45, leaving 14 brood sows, total 
$346. I have been a reader of your paper for 
10 years and willsay it gets better all the 
time.—[R. L. Banton, Camp Point, Ill. 
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SECURE CHICKEN COOP 
sing Early Poultry. 


WOLCOTT, 


Raisi 


S. N. MISSOURI. 


There is every encouragement to the one 
who wishes to keep poultry for eggs and mar- 
ket. The road of the amateur fancy chicken 
dealer is sure to be a rongh one for many 
years at least, for there are so many well- 
known dealers, and advertising and booming 
are overdone and disappointing. A dealer in 
one little town shipped during the month of 
February 3030 dozen eggs. An average of $250 
worth of poultry was shipped weekly last 
winter and there were other dealers in the 
same town and at nearly every other town in 
the county. No one to my knowledge makes 
a specialty of poultry. It was the surplus 
from the farms. A farmer near Burlington 
Junction had a fine flock of Brahmas, 
which are heavy weights to sell at maturity 
but do not feather early enough for broilers or 
early pullets. Neither did they lay as well 
as he wished. He bought last year some pure 
White Leghorn cockerels and has an all-pur- 
pose chicken hard to beat. In three weeks in 
December he sold 55 dozen eggs from 90 hens 
and pullets at the time of year when eggs are 
scarce and high. They still keep up the record. 
This year he bought pure Brahmas cockerels 
again, for the chickens soon get too small for 
market purposes. The Cochin and Brown-Leg- 
horn makes a fine or Plymouth Rock 
and White Leghorn, and they feather early for 
broilers. Early broilers are the most profita- 
ble and they should weigh 1 or 14 lbs by the 
first of May at latest. 

The next best thing to an incubator for 
hatehing early chicks is a dozen Cochin hens, 
and this is about all the good I could ever get 
out of them. Langshans are pretty fair early 
sitters. One must have a dry, comfortable 
place for them or bowel disease will surely 
take them off—a henhouse 16 ft long, half 
the south side hinged at the southwest corner 
to swing back and be a windbreak for the 
house. Tack across the doorway to 
keep the chicks inside, and you have shelter, 
sun and fresh air. A shed attached to the east 
end of the henhouse, covered and sided north 
and east with straw or cornstalks and lath- 
ed on the south, is a cheap and comfortable 
place. Put the coops along the north side 
and they can scratch and grow during the 
cloudy wet days of spring without danger of 
chill or drowning. A board a foot broad at 
the ground keeps the wind off of them and 
keeps them under the shed. I had 11 hatched 
the 23d of February and they are thriving fine- 
ly under this shelter and are no trouble only 
to feed and water. Don’t begin to raise poul- 
try without some such place. The wear and 
tear of constant watching, exposure to rains, 
trying to corral the broods, the loss by damp- 
ness and chill and drowning, all go to make 
early poultry raising unpleasant and unprofit- 
able. While these cheap conveniences save all 
this, besides the number of chicks saved for 
early market. 


cross, 


screen 
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Coop for Half-Grown Chicks. 


Breeders of fine fowls shonld provide the 
growing chicks with quarters suitable to their 
size and requirements. First-class birds van- 
not be expected from flocks huddled and 
crowded together in the small brood cvops, 
in which they were started with the hen. The 
coop shown herewith is designed for about a 
dozen young birds, after being weaned from 
the hen. It should be built of light lumber; 
one-half inch matched stuff, dressed on one 


side—such as is used for boxes—is best for 
coops which are to be often moved. The 
sketch shows the doors of the closed portion 
of the coop open. Ease of cleaning is a point 
to be always thonght of when building any 


kind of a house for birds and especially for 
growing chicks. In the morning of very 
stormy, rainy aud cold days, the chicks will 


be comfortable in the wired front part of the 
coop untii the weather is more suited for them, 
and at night the closed doors keep them safe 
from animal enemies. 
a 

Crossing for Eggs and Flesh.—I should mar- 
ket cockerels in early summer as soon as they 
reach broiler or roaster size. Although not 
half so large, they will bring more money 
than the birds that have been kept longer and 
fed more will bring in the fall. I would kill 
the old hens in June or July, when they gen- 
erally bring much more than in the fallin 
any market. White Leghorn cocks mated 
with Light Brahma, or Buff Cochin hens pro- 
duce a fine cross for both eggs and flesh. 
Game fowl mated with White Wyandot hens 
make the finest dressed poultry. Don’t breed 
from the crosses unless you are grading up 
with one breed. Never breed from the cross- 
bred cockerels under any circumstances. 
Leaving out the market poultry value and un- 
less you want the very brown eggs, a Minorca- 
Langshan cross would be better than white 
Plymouth Rock and Minorca cross—would be 
great layers of large eggs and hardy. White 
Wyandot, the brown strain, are best to 
keep pure for both eggs and poultry if your 
market call for brown eggs. The large White 
Leghorns are better than Minorcas when it 
comes to sell the dressed broilers or old fowls. 
{Samuel Cushman. 


or 
egg 


Breaking Up Sitting Hens.—Sitting hens re- 
ceive not a little abuse at the hands ot their 
owners when attempts are made to ‘‘ break 
up’’ the sitting fever. This is unfortunate, 
and also unnecessary. 
her by herself 


Take the hen and put 
upon 


ina yard the ground. 








She will go to scratching and ina few days 
will give up all idea of sitting. As yards are 
not usually at hand for this special purpose, a 
substitute can be found in the bottomless box 
illustrated herewith. One end has a sloping 
top to protect the hen from rain. The re- 
mainder of the top is covered with slats. Two 
openings at the side give the hen, or hens, 
access to dishes of water and food which, by 
the way, should be light and small in quan- 
tity, to reduce the hen’s condition. Oats are 
excellent for this purpose. 


Fish Diet for Fowls.—Subscriber wishes to 
know my reason for not feeding fish to poultry 
in quantity. He has fed 1¢ without harm, 
possibly sparingly, which was my advice given 
in your journal. My experience has been 
that fish, meat of any kind and vegetables, 
should be fed sparingly to get best results in 
egg production. If fed in quantity, will cause 
looseness. I once saw a flock of hens which 
had plenty of raw fish to eat. In a short time 
many of them were sick with diarrhea and 
some died. Feed fish sparingly.—-[R. G. Buf- 
gnton, Fall River, Mass. 
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[7] 
which to purify, vitalize and 
Way 

the most important season of 
impure from various well-known causes. 
ailments. Hoodjs Sarsaparilla cures all 
tion and every scratch, bruise or cut would 
oughly cured.” PROSPER KING, Green 
Sarsaparilla ‘wrecks. 


MViarch 
enrich your blood with Hood’s 
the whole year from the standpoint of 
The result is spring humors, pimples, boils, 
these troubles. 
inflame and fester. After taking three 
Ridge, Mississippi. 

druggists. 

$1, six for $5. 


These are the best months in April 

Sarsaparilla, because this is 

health. During winter the blood becomes 

that tired feeling, and other more serious 
‘* Last spring my blood was in bad condi- 

bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was thor- 

7 
Floods 
Get Hood’s and only Hood’s. 
Hood’s Pills 





cure liver ills; easy to take, 
easy to operate. 25 cents. 





~ GOLD DOLLAR 


is about the actual worth of 
our new book on Incubation 
and Poultry. Contains a ful) 


and com Tote description of 

the eliable Incubator 

the Brooder of same name, 
together with cuts and~ 


structions for build’g — Hi 

~ houses and much of interest an 
Ee TTT Sent on rec’pt of 10c. 
UBATOR & BROODER CO.-QUINCY-ILLS 








when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 


Improved '96 


MANN’S 


GREEN BONE CUTTER 

the standard of the world. 12 9 

sizes. $5 and up. O.O.D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l’g sree if you 
name this paper. 

fF. W. MANN CO., Milford, Mass. 










KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely I! astreted Magazine and a 
Catalogue of LIES - Valuable 
book on Bees given Ea es foe one who men- 


cus this paper. THE A. lL. ROOT OO., Medina, O. 
















HATCH Chickens Fi Oe, 
: EXCELSIOR Incubator 


ed) Si Perfect, Self-Regulat- 
Cm ing. i ie in successful 
we 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Hatches Chickens ws —_?~ Absolutely 
self-reg most 
reliable, and a k a. Hatcher 
in the note Circulars FR. 

GEO. ERTEL OO UINO 































162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world 

PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Ps. 








$20 PHOSPHATE FOR WHEAT AND GRASS 


Sold to farmers direct. We have no agents, 
for Circular. 3Low prices for car load lots. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, #A. 
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[8] 
Controlling Influences in Wheat. 


Some disappointment prevails because wheat 
has not only reacted from the buoyancy of 
last fall, but the market has ruled heavy 
much of the time and since the new year 
opened. The situation is not witbout real en- 
couragement, however, and in order to make 
it possible for gur readers to form intelligent 
deductions as to the future, we present here 
the leading influences which are to-day con- 
trolling prices. Taking as a basis the con- 
tract grade at Chicago, it is found there has 
been a decline from 90 to 9c per bu paid ear- 
ly in the winter to 73 to 77c, these figures rul- 
ing much of the time since the new year and 
up to the first of March. 

As no small part of the strength developed 
on the present crop came from the excellent 
foreign buying late last autumn and early 
winter, it is not strange thatalet up in this 
direction bas its influence in price reactions. 
Western Europe accumulated large and need- 
ed stpplies and buyers there are now some- 
what indifferent, with the foreign trade work- 
ing up these reserves. Nor is the demand for 
wheat as good as it should be on the part of 
domestic millers, although it is generally 
agreed stocks in the winter wheat states have 
been reduced toalow level. More or less 
uncertainty, however, prevails regarding 
farmegs’ reserves in the spring wheat territory 
of the northwest, many operators believing 
these will show up greater than expected, and 
this forms a factor in the indifferent support 
accorded prices. Not less important in check- 
ing any anxiety on the part of buyers is the 
generally favorable outlook for the next crop 
of wheat. Winter wheat in the ground is ap- 
parently in good shape up to the present time, 
and the fields in general have had a fair 
blanket of snow, affording protection against 
frosts. 

It is too early to even guess on spring wheat 
acreage, butitis a matter of some comment that 
heavy suowfalls in the northwest practically 
insure ample moisture for the opening of the 
coming campaign. In the speculative branch 
of the trade vigorous supportis lacking, and 
this is a factor which must always be recog- 
nized. Many operators, firmly believing in 
wheat, bought last fall for forward delivery, 
and with the market so listless considerable 
quantities have been put on the market by 
tired holders the past six weeks. Many are 
still friendly to wheat, but have seen their pa- 
per profits slip away, and are willing to let go 
for the present, even though buying in later 
for another rise. 

Features favorable to an ultimate positive 
improvement are by no means lacking. The 
world’s visible supply is in round numbers 
estimated at about 30,000,000 bu less than a 
year ago, 48 millions less than two years ago, 
60 millions less than three years ago and 64 
million bu less than four years ago. Aside 
from fairly liberal weekly shipments from the 
U Sand Russia, relatively little wheat is 
flowing from surplus countries into western 
Europe, which is the buyer for the worid’s 
Ordinarily, Argentina, which har- 
vests her crop of wheat in January, is a 
liberal exporter to Europe during the early 
months of the year. The latest crop, however, 
has apparently turned out much smaller than 
expected and Europe 1s getting little wheat 
from South America. During four weeks 
ended Feb 20, Argentina shipments were only 
372,000 bu against 2,664,000 bu the same period 
in °%. Meanwhile, our own exports of wheat 
and flour, though smaller than a couple of 
months ago, are highly encouraging. From 
the beginning of the crop year last July up to 
nearly the close of February, exports of wheat 
and flour were in round numbers 110 million 
bu, against only 86 millions the correspond- 
ing eight months a year ago, and 98 millions 
two years ago. While farmers’ deliveries con- 
tinue fair, the visible supply is decreasing at 
a liberal pace and is now under 45,000,000 
bushels against 64 millions at the close of Feb, 
’96, 79 millions in ’95, 76 millions in ’94 and 
79 millions in ’93. 

Summing up, the future of prices will he 
determined very largely by the crop outlook 
(winter wheat now reaching its critical pe- 
riod) and by the foreign demand. Europe 
evidently needs our wheat, and while tem- 


reserves. 


THE CEREAL CROPS 


porarily apathetic,it is not unreasonable to an- 
ticipate an absorption of much of our farm 
reserves, hardening prices between now and 
the beginning of another crop year. 
snnessailliililitinaacict 

The Best Seeding for Oats has been the sub- 
ject of many tests for several years at the 
Kansas station. The spring-plowed land on 
which seed was drilled in gave the best re- 
sults in nearly every instance. The yield de- 
creased as the date of sowing became later. 
The crop averaged 2 bu heavier when the seed 
was treated with hot water to prevent smut. 
Light-weight seed gave an average for six 
years of 284 bu per acre, medium weight with- 
in a fraction of 30 bu and heavy seed 31 bu. 
Seeding with the shoe drill with press wheels 
gave from 2 to 4 bu per acre more than seed- 
ing broadcast or with drills without press 
wheels. In three years’ tests, 4 bu of seed 
per acre gave the best yields but in two years 
2 to 24 bu gave the largest crops. Oats cutin 
the dough yielded much less than when cut 
ripe. The largest average yields for five years 
were obtained from northwestern white, Bel- 
gian, Pedigree red rust proof, Board of Trade, 
Golden Sheaf and Brown Winter. 


Low Prices Stimulate Corn Exports—Our 
highly encouraging trade in corn is continu- 
ing into the present year. January exports 
exceeded 16,000,000 bu, considerably larger 
than a year ago, and February clearances 
also phenomenally heavy. During 7 mos 
ended Feb 1 we shipped abroad 86,263,000 bu, 
worth nearly $30,000,000, compared with 
54,600,000 bu corresponding period a year ago, 
worth 214 millions. The average export value 
of corn shipped in 7 mos was 3].18¢ per bu, 
compared with 39.38¢ a year ago, low prices 
bringing an extensive demand for the Ameri- 
san product. The U K continues onr best 
customer, and out of 9,000,000 bu imported into 
that country during Jan, 6,890,000 bu were 
from the U S, and 1,700,000 bu from Argen- 
tina, our next competitor. During the 5 mos 
from Sept 1, ’96, to Jan 31, ’97, the U K_ im- 
ported a total of 51,180,000 bu corn. 


Possible Siberian Competition—The rapid 
extension of the Russian railroad into mi?dle 
Siberia emphasizes possibilities of competi- 
tion to our American wheat growers, but it 
is by no means certain this will prove serious 
in the years immediately before us. <A learn- 
ed German student of Siberian agriculture 
has recently published an article giving facts 
and estimates which go to show that a long 
time must elapse before competition is im- 
portant. He arrives at the conclusion that 
the Siberian railway will at first only open 
up the country for the export of the more val- 
uable classes of goods and to encourage immi- 
gration; yet that it will be serviceable to the 
development of grain exports only in a very 
limited degree, this particularly so long as 
low prices rule in the markets of the world. 


New Uses for Cornstalks are not confined 
to the manufacture of pith forrcellulose filling 
between the inside and outside armor of war 
vessels, as described in a recent issue. Un- 
der the Marsden patents, it is now claimed 
this pith or cellulose can be used for making 
cart wheels, barrels and all sorts of vessels 
now made of iron, wood, or paper, also board 
and other building materials. A concern 
with a mammoth capitalization but with only 
$10,000 paid in has been incorporated in New 
Jersey to develop the Marsden patents. It 
will work a revolution in a number of indus- 
tries and afford a home market for corn- 
stalks that have heretofore been wasted, 
should these patents prove practicable. 

annsseneiiaamiiiceminnns 

Stifle Lameness.—Bath with turpentine; do 
not be afraid, it will not take off the hair. 
Use a pint if needed, bathing only once. If 
this is done when lameness begins, the ani- 
mal will be all right in two or three days. 
Use the same remedy for swelled legs in 
horses. I have cured many this way. To 
cure scratches, take verdigris 2 oz, lard same 
amount, melt together in iron kettle.—[J. F. 
Parmenter. 


Canada Supplies 98 Per Cent of the foreign 
barley imported into this country, and nearly 
100% of our relatively small imports of 
wheat. 


GARDENING FOR PROFIT. 


As to Tested Seeds. 
CHARLES EVERDING, CONNECTICUT. 

It is the custom of all seed dealers not to 
warrant any seeds. This is all right to a 
certain extent. There are hawks all over 
the country, who, if the seed merchants did 
not print a disclaimer on all their seed pack- 
ages, would probably buy seeds for no other 
reason but to involve the dealer from whom 
they purchase in a lawsuit, if for some rea- 
son or other the did not germinate. 
A great many dealers, who have greenhouses, 
test all their seeds before putting them into 
their stores. They may have seeds left over 
from last season, which they think they 
not afford to discard, and if a fair proportion 
of them germinate in their glass houses, will 
label them O K. 

Now, I consider this testing of seeds a waste 
of time and labor, if not of If I know 
my seed is fresh, there is no need of testing 
the same-it will germinate. The question, 
however, is not will the seeds germinate, but, 
will they be the foundation for a good crop? 
To illustrate: My neighborisa great onion 
grower; he knows that two-years-old seed is 
not safe. Still he has a good quantity of old 
seed, and he is anxious totest it. According- 
ly he makes a hotbed and plants a quantity 
of it, and also of new seed. The old 
germinated, but not very freely; he had 
counted the seeds he planted, and found that 
about two-thirds of them had sprouted. He 
showed me the result. He thoughtif he sowed 
the old seed and sowed it a little thicker 
he wight get a good crop from it. I tvid him 
to throw the seed on the dung heap, or he 
would ruin his reputation as a grower of big 
onions. ‘*What makes you think so?’’ he 
asked. I told him to look at the result of the 
new seed he sowed beside the old. The for- 
mer were more than double the size of the 
latter and they always would be the leaders. 
He was convinced; but to fully satisfy him- 
self he transplanted them, and by the time 
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Salzer’s Seeds grow and preduce! 
John Breider, Mishicott, Wis., astonished 
the world growing 173 bu. of Salzer’s Silver 
fing Barley per acre. Don’t you believe 
it? ust write him. In order to gain, in 
1897, 100,000 new customers, we send on trial 

10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 
12 pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 
ing above Barley, Teosinte, Giant Spurry, 

Sand Vetch, “4c. Wheat,” etc., positively 

worth $10, to get a start, including our 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, for 
Wcents. Catalog alone, ic. postage. 


Largest growers of farm seeds and 


3 pkgs. earliest vegetable 
seeds, $1.00 





What others sell for 5, 10 and 15c., we sell for 21-2, 
5and71-2c. Full sized packets. 

and pound almost aslow. Quality the best: same 
as been sending out for years. All kinds of Trees 
and Plants. Our beautiful illustrated catalogue of 
112 pages, describing everything, mailed free. 
THE LOVETT CO.. Little Silver, N. J. 





GRAND Tropical Decora- 
tive Fruit, and Useful 
Plants from the Four Corners 
of the Earth. Headquarters 
for Palms, etc. Catalogue 
full of information, FREE. 
To introduce, we will mail 
Collection of Screw - Pine, 
Fan Palm, Phenix Palm, 
Sago Palm, and Spanish 
Moss, for 50 cents. 


REASCNER BROS.,Oneco,Fla 


BEAUTIFUL EVERCREENS 


Hardy and in great assortment. Splendid genera! nur- 
sery stock, including Shade and Ornamental Trees, 
Hedge Plants, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, Fruit Trees, Small 
Fruits, Etc. if you’re wise you’ll get our price before 
ordering elsewhere. Catalogue free. EVERGREEN 
NURSERY Cv., Evergreen Wis. (Succcessors to George Pinney.) 











when those grown from fresh seed were as 
big as fists the others were no bigger than 
hickory nuts. 

This test of the onion seed applies to other 
kinds. If you want to grow cabbages for ex- 
hibition, be sure that vour seed is from last 
season’s growth. But where cabbages are 
sold by number instead of by weight, it is not 
always desirable to have tuo large heads, and 
seed two or three years old will give better 
results. <A radish to be crisp and tender must 
grow rapidly. Be sure that your radish seed 
is of the freshest. A weevil-eaten bean will 
not germinate, but a weevil-eaten pea will. 
Still when you sow peas, don’t expect any- 
thing from those with holes in them, for al- 
though they may sprout, they will never 
amount to anything; perhaps not grow tall 
enough to blossom. 

I might go over the whole list, but these 
few examples ought to satisfy anybody that 
it is not always a test of the quality of the 
seed, because 1t germinates in the _ testing- 
house or hotbed. If growers or dealers know 
the ages of their seeds they sell, and never 
send out seeds that are more than a year old, 
there will be no need of testing. Still they 
are justified 1n not giving any warranty with 
their goods, for reasons above mentioned. 
But they should warrant anything they send 
out to be true to name. I once bought three 
different kinds of cabbages from differ- 
ent dealers under different names, which all 
proved to be alike. 
<i 


Rhubarb in the Garden. 


WEBB DONNELL. 


About almost every farmhouse can be found 
an old, neglected row of rhubarb plants from 
which afew cuttings are madein spring for 
sauce or pies. The sourness and oftentimes 
rank flavor of these old rows of pieplant, as it 
is otherwise called, make a little go a good 
way in most households, for after two or three 
cuttings the plants are usnally abandoned and 
allowed to go to seed. Thisis all wrong. A 
good variety of rhubarb is worthy of being 
eaten the year around. Instead of keeping 
on with the poor kind, send for a package of 
rhubarb seed of one of the improved sorts, 
such as Myatt’s Victoria, and sow itin a gar- 
den row. The plants will come from seed as 
readily as carrots or beets and mostly true to 
their kind, and the second season cuttings 
can be made freely. Cut off seed stalks as 
they appear and keep the ground free from 
weeds and welt cultivated. Jf the rhubarb is 
given a garden row,this cultivation will come 
in with the regular garden cultivation and 
will give no trouble. Many farmers’ families do 
not appear to realize that rhubarb can be had 
in winter as well as summer. Cooked, as for 
sauce, either sweetened or unsweetened, and 
sealed in glass jars, it will keep perfectly,and 
will be greatly relished in the middle of win- 
ter. Asa matter of fact, the canned rhubarb 
tastes exactly like the freshly cooked article. 
Another way in which it can be kept for win- 
ter use is to cut the stalks in inch pieces, and 
put them into jars filled with cold water and 
sealed, without cooking. Rhubarb is very 
healthy and when of the improved sorts, and 
properly cultivated, it is exceedingly palata- 
ble. Try raising some of the good sorts from 
seed this spring. It will cost but five cents 
to make the change from the old sour kind. 

eS See 

How to Raise Early Potatoes.—-Take medium- 
sized tubers and put them in shallow boxes 
filled with sphagnum moss,if obtainable,if not, 
use sawdust, or common garden soil; place 
the potatoes seed end up and close together; 
scatter between them the moss, or soil, leav- 
ing only the tip of the potato exnosed. Asa 
rule, the leading sprout only starts. Place 
the box in a hotbed or behind a stove, in fact 
any warm place, about a month before it is 
time to plant outdoors. At the proper season, 
take the tubers carefully from the box, so as 
not to injure the roots, and plant in finely 
prepared soil; set the tubers four inches 
below the surface. Should there appear any 
Sprouts except the leading one, remove them, 
as one is quite sufficient. Plant the same dis- 
tance apart as though the potatoes were fresh- 
ly cut. At least two weeks will be gained by 
this method.—[C. L. Allen. 
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A PROSPEROUS 
FARM FR will always have an air of suc- 


cess about himself and his 
farm. Nothing will give such an air of prosperity 
to your houses, barns, wagons, buggies, tools, etc., 
as the careful use of paint. There is economy in 
paint. A barn that is painted, and kept painted, 
will not wear out half as fast asone that is allowed 
to become weather beaten. That is trueof every- 
thing paintable. 


THE SHERWIN-WitLiams CREOSOTE PAINT 


is exactly suited to the coarse-grained woods gene 
erally used in barns, fences, etc. It contains cree 
osote. Creosote is a disinfectant and prevents decay. 


on Our booklet *‘ Paint Points ’’ tells why it is economical to use paint. 
s)/ It tells what to paint and how to paint. Itis a handy book to have about the 
~ house. Send for it to-day—it is free. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 
FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, 6, MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, O. 














96 1897-1847 


eople Who & 
Pe ml have any He 


93 Luck with Flowers” J 


are just the ones who need our 
“JUBILEE ” CATALOGUE for 1897. 
To commemorate our fiftieth 
business year, we have pre- 
pared the most beautiful and 
valuable SEED and PLANT 
CATALOGUE the gardening 
world has ever seen. Every 
copy costs us 25 cts. to produce, 
but in honor of this our “JU- 
a ” year, we will send it 
is season to any one 
on receipt FREE of toc. Cn 
stamps) to cover postage an 
pe y UB iL EE"® 


SPECIAL a vt ome GEM 


—_—-o 5 ———— 
OFFER customers, COLLECTION 
Choice Seedssure to grow 
6 PKGS. and blossom, posepaid for 10 cTs. 
NOTE THE VARIETIES:—Poppy, 50 newest 
colors; Verbena, 15 best varieties; Codetia, 20 
sorts; Candytuft, 10 shades, Sweet Peas, : 
new kindsand Mignonette, 10 elegant varieties 
A. B. Webb, Philadelphia, Pa., writes: The collect. 
nm of seeds grew and blossomed beautifully.” 


WRITE TO-DAY; MENTION THIS PAPER and receive 
Now, Instruetive and Beautiful Seed and Plant Book. 





mailing. This “ 
CATALOGUE of “EVERYTHING 

FOR THE GARDEN” is a mag- 
EVER G REE NS nificent book of 170 pages, on 
Evergreens 2 to 5 ft., $10.00. 50 similar which are displayed over 500 
4 bargains, 100 seedlings, $1.00, delivered beautiful illustrations of Seeds 











free, hardy varieties all sizes, nursery 

grown. Cash commissions Sor bubs. 22 and Plants, the work of our 

alllustrated catalogue free. Good local j j -<sj 
ee ee own artists. Also six full-size 


L Page “yar 
cVERGREEN SPECIALIST, DUNDEE, ILL. 81 colored plates,which in artistic 


beauty — probably never 
4 been equaled, certainly never 

FOR SALE—POTATO SEED, 2nd Crop. | eid ocrr.cou" 
Prof. J. Troop, Horticulturist of the Indiana Expert- 79 @A “JUBILEE SURPRISE SOU- 
en ee See eee VENIR” will also be sent without 


Mentionthis 
















ORRIS A. BROWNE, Cape Charles, Va. was; charge to all applicants for the 
Catalogue who will state where 
GRASS, CLOVER AND FIELD SEEDS. waa they saw this advertisement. 


THE PERRY SHED STORE, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 76 PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


Refer to any Bank or Express Company here. 35 & 37 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 
- 





BOOK FREE 22 varieties Poultry — Buff and other 
se breeds. Eggs $1.00 per 13. $6.00 per 100, 
1000 prizes won.. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 






























Ea! 


(> 


SEED POTATOE CARMAN NO. 3, EARLY THOROUGHBRED, sitio 
and fifty more of the hew and.dest varieties. Pure, choice stock, direct 
from the grower. Write at once for our free catalogue. Carman ¥e 


1, 81.25 per bb]. Get our prices before purchasing. M. F. WEBSTER & CO., Fishers, N. 











- 1@ FARM ANNUAL iss 
Tells the plain truth about 
The BEST SEEDS that Grow! 


Hundreds of illustrations and remarkable Novelties, painted from nature. Known as 
‘*The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” aa Mailed FREE to all. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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[10] 
What Low Cattle Duties [lean, 


Tn view of the tariff agitation in congress, 
which for one thing contemplates a_ higher 
duty on cattle, 161s nstructive to note the 
manner in which imports from Mexico 
increased under the present merely nominal 
rate of 20 ‘ (former or McKinley 
rate $10 per During the year end- 
ed June 30, °94, imports from Mexico were 
only 1469 head. The lower rate of duty went 
into effect Aug 28, "94, and during the year 
ended June 30, °95, imports jumped prodi- 
giousiy to 148,451, while in ’% the number was 
216,913, or nearly 150 times as many as in the 
latest year of the high tariff 

There are two this 
the face of it an addition of nearly a quarter 
of a million foreign cattle in one year 
means considerable extra competition for 
feeders of domestic bred. Yet after all a 
large part of these cheap Mexicans are sim- 
ply feeders, which are shipped into our 
southwestern states and placed on corn, mak- 
ing it possible for farmers to find a profitable 
market for vast quantities of grain which 
would show little or no profit if shipped. The 
average import value of Mexican cattle 
brought into this country last year was placed 
at about $6.80 per bead. 


1 
have 


ad valorem 


head) 


sides to question. On 


Feed Charges at Stock Yards. 


The very high prices charged by the stock 
yards people at all markets east and west for 
corn and hay have long been the cause of 
much complaint on the part of country ship- 
pers. Time and again efforts have been made 
in various state legislatures to reform this and 
force the stock yard companies to reduce 
these charges, but in vain. In support of ask- 
ing $1 or more per bu for corn and 1 to 1.75 
per 100 lbs for hay, the stock yards people 
urge the point thatthe income from this 
svuree, together with the yardage charges, 
constitutes the entire toll on live stock during 
the entire time it remains on sale; and that 
from this is derived the revenue required to 
cover all pertaining to the stock 
yards, such as construction, repair, cost of 
feed, weighing, water, supply, taxes, fuel, 
lights, yard cleaning and the wages of hun- 
dreds of employees. In spite of this, it strikes 
the average mind as a big price to demand for 
corn, worth now anywhere from 8 to 16c per bu 
at the country stations where the stock is 
originally loaded. 

There is weight in the argument that the 
farmer who pays 1 tol§c per 1b for such feed asis 
given the hve stock after being unloaded,more 
than gets this back in the added weight at mate- 
rially higher prices. Yet a good many stock 
shippers are doing even better than this, by 
providing their own feed. This of course can- 
not be done after stock arrives at the yards, 
as it would not be permitted, yet some pro- 
gressive shippers now putin at time of load- 
ing a car of hogs, for example, all the corn 
that can be consumed. When the _ stock 
reaches the yards there is no need for addi- 
tional feed, and the animals are ready to 
water and for weighing. 


expenses 


The Successful Swine Breeder. 
JAMES A. CRAWFORD, GREENE CO, O. 


Six things are necessary to successful 
swine breeding. First, admiration for the 
animal; second, knowledge of the business; 
third, honesty; fourth, good judgment; fifth, 
cull closely; sixth, judicious advertising. The 
swine grower must be well posted as to the 
relative value of his feeds, be able to feed 
certain kinds of feed to produce certain re- 
sults, and should study carefully the different 
subjects of feeding and general management, 
and avail himself of every opportunity of 
gaining information concerning the improve- 
ment of the breed he represents. 

I doubt very much if there 1s a more im- 
portant factor in the success of the swine 
breeder than the reputation he has slowly 
built up by honest dealing, judicious advertis- 
ing and a fair representation of his stock to 
customers. And I believe there is no busi- 
ness in life where sound judgment and untar- 
nished honor is more essential than in breed- 
ing live stock. The swine breeder who once 
earns this reputation has a stepping-stone 


LIVE STUCK 


to his fortune. There are plenty of men to- 
day who can raise good pigs, that do not pos- 
sess enough business ability to get their money 
out of them? The question often arises in 
the mind of the breeder, what proportion of 
the male pigs he raises should be sold as 
breeders. The custom to-day among many 
breeders is to place 50 % of their male pigs 
at the head of good herds; 40 % go to the 
farmer, and 19 % are castrated, when the re 
verse should be the aim of every swine breed- 
er. Iam satisfied that not over 10 % of all 
the males raised should go to head herds of 
reputation. 
—— 

Even Cattle Trade—Exports of beeves dur- 
ing Jan, 33,534 head, were almost identically 
the same as a yearago. During 7 mos ended 
Jan 31, we shipped abroad 198,175 cattle, worth 
185 million dollars, compared with 177,700 
head a year ago with a value aimost $2,000,000 
less. Our exports of refrigerator beef mean- 
while have shown a most gratifying increase, 
approximating 170,500,000 lbs for 7 mos worth 
over 13 million dollars, compared with 106,- 
000,000 Ibs a year ago with an export value of 
%; millions. Exports of canned beef fell off 
somewhat, while there was a gain in salted 
beef, which was shipped abroad during 7 mos 
to the extent of over 51,000,000 lbs, compared 
with secant 40,000,000 a year ago. Exports of 
tallow for 7 mos 51,000,000 lbs compared with 
20 millions a year ago. 


Twenty-Seven Million Sheep—It would re- 
quire a standing army of this number of 
sheep to make up the total of wool imported 
each year, at an average of six pounds to the 
fleece. In other words, our annual average 
imports during the past tive years have been 
nearly 163,000,000 lbs; the average during the 
past two years of free wool 1s materially 


An English Mare Brings $4000.--At a re- 
cent sale of Shire horses,the brood mare Lady 
Marjorie, bay, six years old, by Lord Arthur, 
dam Lady Victoria, was bought by Mr Gran- 
dage for $4000, which was the highest for a 
mare this year and witbin $250 of the greatest 
figure in 1896. The total of the sale of 40 ani- 
mals was over $22,000. 

An Error in the recent editorial notice of 
‘*Creamery Architecture’’ is flooding its pub- 
lishers, the Vermont Farm Machine Co, 
Bellows Falls, Vt, with applications for free 
copies. We should have said that the price 
of this very valuable book is Sc, but that 
those who mention that they are subscribers 
to this journal are entitled to it for only 10c. 


’ 


Lice and Nits.—I use mercurial (blue) oint- 
ment, rubbing a piece the size of a chestnut 
into the skin which forms the hollow of the 
head. This will kill every louse and nit on 
the animals. Another remedy is, bathe with 
kerosene.—[J. F. Parmenter. 


Simple Cure for Warts.—I have cured warts 
on horses through the use of good fresh lard. 
Rub it on the wart once a day for five or six 
days, when it will disappear. If it is old and 
hard, use the remedy longer.—[A. W. Vick, 
Lucas Co, Ohio. 

Belgian Horses—No breeding animals have 
been imported direct from Belgium since ’93, 
and then very few. 





The Growth of Southern Seaports.—The for- 
eign trade of gulf and south Atlantic ports 
has grown enormously in recent years, much 
to the discomfort of such northern cities as 
N Y and Boston. A fair index of this is 
afforded in the export of corn, which trade 
was formerly controlled very largely by N Y. 
During the past 7 mos, however, out of 86,- 
000,00C bu exported N Y cleared over 12 mil- 
lions, Baltimore Jed with nearly 18, and New 
Orleans with nearly 17, while Newport News 
with six and Norfolk with eight millions, 
outstepped Boston’s export trade of scant 5 
millions. This is due almost wholly to more 
favorable rail freights over southern roads, 
and the absence of burdensome elevator and 
lighterage charges via the N Y route. A 
deeper water way via Erie canal, and the 
abolishment of certain excessive tolls, may 
change this to some extent another year. 


THE HORSE INDUSTRY. 


Mules for Farm Work.—1 that 


valuable than 


read mules 
on an average are more 
and more easily 
disease, are not likely to run away,are longer 
lived, will do more 
and attention ; 

earlier and ready for light work when 

years old, willthen do enough to pay 
their feed, and after having attained the age 
of four years are ready for all kinds of farm 
work. The horse (colt) must be kept until 
he is four years old before worked. But as- 
sume the animals are both required for farm 
work, see what a difference there is in favor 
of the mule. Working life of the mule can 
be estimated at 30 years, that of the horse at 
10; while a mule is wearing out, turee horses 
will be required to do equal service. Now 
why is it ourfarmers do not employ more 
mules?—|J. L. Hersey, N H. 


raised, are not sul 


work, and require less feed 


thev are stronger, come in 


Colic in Horses.—This is caused by fermenta- 
tion taking the place of digestion, and gas is 
formed in the digestive organs. The cure 
then consists in arresting the fermentation, 
and the removal of the gas. Salt will cure 
the first, and fresh burned charcoal will ab- 
sorb the second. Take, then, a long-necked 
quart bottle, fill nearly full of warm water; 
add two tablespoonfuls of fine table salt and 
three or four of powdered charcoal from a 
wood fire; shake well, and drench the ani- 
mal. One dose will probably cure in a few 
minutes, if not, repeat.—{Dr J. F. Sanborn. 

Large and Quick Returns from _ horse 
breeding are of the past. Of the classes, draft, 
trotters and roadsters, the latter only are prof- 
itable in Vermont. Dams of good size, build 
and pedigree, and having individual points of 
excellence, must be selected, and even then 
there will be failures. However, the south 
and west cannot compete with Vermont along 
this line. Good results may be obtained by 
crossing Hambletonian with Morgan 
dams. They always find a ready market.—[F. 
)». Williams, Vermont. 


sires 


The Morgans are fast winning the admira- 
tion of all lovers of borsefiesh. The intelli- 
gence of the breed is of a high order,and they 
learn easily and quickly, and seldom need to 
be taught a thing twice. They are remarka- 
bly good farm horses, being fast walkers and 
strong pullers. For the ordinary farmer they 
pay as well as any stock that can be 
and a well-bred dam is a valuable possession. 
[L. W. Griswold, Bouckville, N Y. 


r 1ised, 


Clipping Horses.—if the horses work, either 
on the road or farm, removing the winter 
coat saves condition and comfort. Haven’t 
you frequently noticed a horse with long 
hair break outinto a second and even a 
third sweat after he has been carefully dried 
and rubbed down? Clip yuur horses and use 
a good blanket; it is worth at least a quart of 
oats a day.—[E. T. Riddick. 

Branded Horses do not sell in the 
Wnile range owners think the reason of this 
is a prejudice against the brand, it is really 
the absolute impossibility of ever training a 
horse so that he is safe after four years of un- 
interrupted freedom. He will break ont at 
the most unexpected times. 


east. 


Hitting Horses on the Head.—Don’t ever 
hit your horse on the head, as you are not 
only liable to injure him, but to make him a 
halter-puller. After you have been left eight 
or ten miles from home, as a result of this 
trick, you will see the valne of this advice, 
aside from humane reasons. 


Rubbing the Horse’s Legs 
home after a long or a wet drive, give the 
horse's legs a hand-rubbing. It will 
add so much to his comfort and usefulness. 
Surely you can spend twenty minutes in his 
service who spends from ten to twelve hours 


—When you get 


good 


in yours. 

Plenty of Chunks.—'There is no doubt regard- 
ing the scarcity of sound horses and very few 
being bred. Race horses and sound roadsters 
are scarce, but there are plenty of puffy 
chunks.—[C. W. Hanley, Jasper Co, Ind. 








Puzzled by the Large Butter Output. 
Can you inform us whence comes the flood 
of butter pouring into the markets through 
the medium of the beef mowopolies? asks a 
dairyman. If this is all genuine, what 
becomes of the millions of production of oleo 
which these concerns are turning out? 

Reply: First of all, winter dairying in the 
western and middle states was probably never 


as large as during the past season. With the 
exception of short periods the weather has 
not been unfavorable, and grain and forage 
generally never as cheap. All this serves to 
greatly stimulate production, the surplus 


finding its way intothe east 
small part of it going abroad. 


and south, a 
As for the oleo 


production, we have shown recently that the 
amount converted into butterine and put on 
the market as such is apparently on the de- 


crease. This beef product, it must be remem- 
bered, is very largely exported in the shape 
of oleo oil, going to Holland, Belgium and 
other countries. During Jan nearly 7,000,000 
Ibs oleo oil were sent abroad, and for the 
past 7 mos the exports amounted to almost 
66,000,000 lbs, an increase of 10,000,000 over a 
year ago. 
———— 

Keeping Butter.—Mrs A. C., Ct: It is rather 
a novel situation to pack butter in winter for 
summer use though it will probably keep bet- 
ter put up in winter than it would if packed 
in summer. Ordinarily butter brings a much 
better price in winter than in summer. The 
secret of success in packing butter for 
keeping is in making it right to begin with. 
It is the water and especially the buttermilk 
left in the butter that are the most active 
agents in spoiling it or causing it to become 
raucid. Butter for long keeping should be 
much drier than would be proper for butter to 
be immediately marketed. You wanta dry, 
hard, waxy butter that will pack in a firkin 
perfectly solid. When the firkin is filled with- 
in an inch of the top chime, loosen the hoops 
and put in the head. Bore a hole in this head 
and pour in, until it runs over, a brine made 
strong enough to float a fresh egg. Let the 
tirkin stand a day, then pourin all the brine 
it will take and plug the hole. The firkin 
should be kept in as cool a place as possible, 
a cellar, icehouse or other place,until wanted. 
If there is not butter enough to fill a firkin, 
then use well-glazed stone jars. Fill with 
strong brine and seal the cover on with plaster 
of paris to keep the air oui, but force ail the 
air out first with brine. Butter made into 
rolls and sunk in brine will not keep nearly 
as well. If you can bury the firkins or jars in 
the icehouse, you had better do so. Do not 
fear freezing the butter. 

Supplementary Dairy Pastures.— Winter feeds 
have been carefully studied, but not so much 
attention has been given to first-class cow 
food during the summer months. Pastures are 
depended upon almost wholly. During June 
they furnish an ideal ration. Before that time 
the grass is too washy and after that month 
too woody. Grass is at its prime for about 
six weeks or at most, during favorable seasons, 
two months. While man cannot quite come 
up to nature, I have demonstrated that the 
best dairy season can be extended through 
four months by planting soiling crops so as to 
have an unbroken line of green feed from 
June until frosts come. I have experimented 
a great deal and have settled down to the 
following: Oats and peas for July, millet for 
August, and sweet corn from that on until 
late fall.—[M. E. King, Logan Co, Ohio. 


Canada Holds the Cheese Trade—Out of 
2,244,000 cwts cheese imported into the U K 
last year, Canada furnished 1,234,000, or more 
than half, a steady gain over previous years. 
While purchases in the U S, 581,000 cwts, 
were considerably smaller than two years ago, 
they show an encouraging gain over ’9 of 
80,000 cwts, equal to about 150,000 boxes. 
The U K pays avnually $25,000,000 for foreign 
cheese. When the good effects of our filled 
cheese law become more general, the U 8 
will secure a larger share of this business. 





Favors Shown Foreign Cheese—During the 
past five years we have imported 48,000,000 
we have paid nearly 
These are almost exclusively so- 


lbs cheese for which 
$7,000,000. 


long ° 





THE DAIRY 


called fancy makes, a large part of which 


ought tu be produced in this country. 





Our Veterinary Adviser. 


Fistula.—J. W. has a horse which has a 
fistula. “Take a probe and press it into the 
fistula to find the depth and direction, then 
dip a strip of soft muslin in terchloride of an- 
timony and press it into the opening to the 
bottom. Let it remain in two hours, then 
draw it out; repeat this every third day until 
the swelling disappears and the mouth of the 
opening sinks. This will indicate that the 
fistula ts destroyed; then mix chloride of 
zinc 1 dram in water4 pt and inject a little of 
this once a day to heal it. If it does not heal 
rapidly,use the terchloride of antimony again, 
and so on until it is cured. Mix canthar- 
ides 2 drand lard loz and rub a little of this 
on the outside of the swelling once in two 
weeks. 





Grease Heels.—F. T. has a horse which has 
sores on its hind legs just above the hoofs; it 
is a soft scabby sore with a thin matter ooz- 
ing from it. This is a disease of the lymphat- 
ics of the heels known by the name of grease, 
and in the chronie stage is difficult to reme- 
dy. Poultice the heels for four days with lin- 
seed meal made into a poultice with hot wa- 
ter, change the poultice twice a day; then 
use chloride of zinc 1 dr and water 4 pt, 
shake well and apply a little twice a day for 
one week, then use oxide of zine 2 oz and 
vaseline 4 oz; mix , apply a little once a day. 
Also give sulphate ofiron4 oz and nitrate 
of potassium 4 0z; mix, divide into 24 doses, 
one to be given in a bran mash morning and 
night. Repeat this quantity if necessary. 





Capped Hock.—A. G. has a mare which has 


a soft swelling on the point of the hock; also 
a colt that has worms. 1. Capped hock is 
caused by the part being bruised, resulting 
in effusion of fluid beneath the cap of the 
hock; it seldom causes lameness and is very 
difficult to remove. Try biniodide of mer- 
cury 1 dr and lard 14 oz; mix, rub on a little 
once a week and continue it for several 
months. The animal can be used during 
treatment, as exercise is useful in such cases. 
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2. Give the colt a teaspoonful of sulphate 
ofiron ina bran mash once a day for two 
weeks; then at a dose give raw linseed oil 1 
to 14 pts. 


Milk.—C. G. wants to know how long after 
acow calves should you allow before the 
milk is fit for family use; also why should 
butter churned during December, the cream 
being given all possible care, be strong and 
somewhat bitter. 1. After the first three 
days, but usually a week 1s allowed to elapse 
before it is used. 2. This is sometimes the 
result of the cow, also the food the animal 
eats and also the place where the milk is kept; 
it should be kept in a weli ventilated place. 
It would be impossible to give a_ correct 
opinion as to the cause without examining 
the milk, ete. 





Takes First Place.—AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST is the best farm paper which comes to my 
door, and is read before the county paper. 
[H. C. Smith, Morrow Co, Ohio. 


De Laval “Baby” 
Cream Separators. 


“GEORGIA ExPERIMENT STATION, 
Experiment, Ga., Jan. 8, 1897. 
After several years’ experience in the use of a 
De Laval “Baby” No. 2 Separator at this Station, I 
am thoroughly well pleased with it. I consider 
such a machine indispensable to the creamery- 
man or dairyman, and even to the owner of a few 
cows. If I had only four or five cows I would 
certainly use the Separator. I do not see how a 
dairy-farmer with a larger number of milch cows 
can manage to get along without one. It in- 
creases the quantity of butter recovered from the 
milk, improves the quality very much, enables 
the farmer to make the most profitable use of his 
skim-milk, and greatly simplifies the handling of 
the milk in all respects. 
R. J. REDDING, Director.” 


Send for ‘‘Baby’’ Catalogue, No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph and Canal Sts. | 74 Cortlandt Street, 








CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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affords largest cooling surface. 


REID’S 





£444444444444444444444 


Fat ae Vik 


You want it a)l. Reid’s Peerless Creamery cools milk quickest; raises 
most cream. The cans are in pairs—wide space between and at_ rear 
May be used with water only. 
cets are underneath and straight—easy to clean. 


PEERLESS 
CREAMERY 


are all explained in our large illustrated catalog of creamery and dairy 
supplies that you may have free by sending your name and address to 


A. H. REID, PHILADELPHIA, PA. and ELGIN, ILL. Agents Wanted. 5 


The advantages of 


Fau- 




















The Sheep Earns His Living. 
Saves Man’s Labor. 
An Economical Convenience. 











are being operated in this manner. 
of the outfit here shown, writes: 


I am using a No. 5 Improved United States Cream 
Separator, and running it 
Powers. 
pounds, and it runs very nicely indeed. 
took to the work quickly, so that we can 
to run the Power while we are milking or doing other 

Yi, chores. ; 
7? aay in this way, and consider it the most convenient 
Power out. 

I find a saving of $15.00 to $25.00 per month on my 
milk in thoroughness of skimming over any other 
method. 

South Vernon, Vt., March 7, 1896. 


Other dairymen use a dog, a goat, or a calf; 
the one most convenient. 


Very many 


Improved U. S. Separators 


The owner 


with one of your Sheep 
sheep weighing 170 
The sheep 
leave him 


I use in the Power a 


Lam separating 450 to 500 pounds of milk per 


A. A. DUNKLEE. 


We sell the best Separator, adapted for hand operation or readily changed to be run by any power. 
We sell a thoroughly practical Sheep or Dog Power. 


OUR CATALOGUES DESCRIBE FULLY. THEY ARE FREE. LIVE, HUSTLING AGENTS WANTED. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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AMERICAN 
_JAGRICULTURIST 


WEEKLY 


This edition is designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 
South, wherein it most largely circulates. 

COPYRIGHT, 1897. 








TERMS 

Subscription Price—One Dollara year; Fifty Cents 
or six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. ’98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1898; Feb. ’98, to February 1, 1898 
and so on. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a change in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign 
82.00 or Ss 4d per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amounts less than $1.00. All money 
orders, checks and drafts should be made payable to the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


52 Latayette Place Marquette Building Eberly Block 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 6, 1897. 


countries 





A couple of southwestern railway officials 
have each been fined $4000 in the United 
States court because of unjust discrimination 
in the transportation of merchandise. It is 
interesting to know that the interstate com- 
merce commission stands for something. 

annie 
until it has reached 
many parts of Cali- 


spread 
and in 


Arbor day has 
the Pacific coast 


fornia, Oregon and Washington it is duly ob- 
served. The school grounds, cemeteries and 


other public places are usually selected for the 
tree planting ceremony and the school chil- 
dren perform the greater part of the work. 
ae 

Farmers’ institutes in York state have been 
a remarkable success this winter, so far as at- 
tendance goes, from 400 to 1000 people being 
present at a single session, since the pian of 
holding instituces in the smaller towns was 
inaugurated. Director Dawley asserts that 
the attendance has been at leust 30 % greater 
than last year. 


—— 
The pure food laws. passed by so many 
western states two years ago are bearing 
fruit. Not only is the sale of bogus dairy 
products restricted, but the inquiry for pure 


butter has steadily increased. In Missouri 
the effect has been very noticeable. Less than 
30,000 Ibs of butterine a month are now sold 
in St Louis, where formerly it took 300,000 lhs 
to supply the demand. 

—=— 

Hog cholera can never be controlled as 
long as the laws concerning the 
position of dead animals are so systematic- 
disregarded. One unburied carcass may 


ais 


ally 











EDITORIAL 


infect thousands of hogs. A systematic ef- 
fort is to be made in Illinois, Missouri and 
Iowa to create an interest in this matter be- 
cause of the great losses the past summer and 
fall. Investigations will also be started to 
determine the exact character of cholera. 
EE - 

this qvestion of a 
important as is 
woul-growing in- 
forgotten that 
many sheep- 


Let us be temperate in 
wool tariff. Desirable and 
adequate protection to our 
terests, the fact must not be 
within the last few years a good 


men are finding out what we have so often 
maintained, that there is profit in raising 
sheep for mutton as well as for wool. A fair 


rate of duty will commend itself to the na- 
tional law makers, but there is danger of over- 


reaching. 
ee 


Eighty-five local sections, giving the New 
England milk producers’ union a paid mem- 
bership of 2300, is the present record—practical- 
ly all done since the middle of December. Pro- 
ducers for greater New York are more slow 
to act because of the larger size and less ca- 
pable management, but they are making a 
good start. Let it be held through the sum- 
mer, and the Five States milk producers’ un- 
ion can begin its campaign early enough next 
fall to be in fine shane before the winter is 
out. On with the good cause! 

— - 

A lot of fun has been made of the New 
Hampshire legislature, because it is composed 
almost wholly of farmers, but it is getting 
through its business most successfully and 
satisfactorily to the people of the whole state. 
It established a new committee—on retrench- 
ment and reform—to investigate all expenses 
that are considered unnecessary or excessive. 
This committee has headed off several jobs 
and has also reduced expenses without inter- 
fering with efficiency of the public service. 
Good for the farmers! Perhaps if California’s 
legislature had more farmer members it 
wouldn’t be spending $1200 a day for clerks— 
frightful extravagance. 

I 

Photographs are invited of interesting farm 
scenes, or demonstrating practical methods, 
or pictures that will aid in giving our readers 
a better knowledge of any subject connected 
with agriculture, horticulture, household 
economy, etc. Please always write on the 
back of the photo a brief description of just 
what it is, togetber with the full name and 
postofiice address of the sender. Further par- 
ticulars may be sent under another cover. It 
is necessary to send photos carefully packed 
between stiff pasteboard or thin wooden 
boards, in order to prevent bending or injury 
in transit. This is a standing invitation 
which we shall be pleased to have our friends 
in this or other countries accept at any time. 

cnonseeatslilliaagiasins 

One of the wisest acts of the closing days 
of Mr Cleveland’s administration was his res- 
ervation on Washington’s birthday of 21,000,- 
000 acres of public lands for forest preserves. 
Nearly as large reservations were made by 
President Harrison. This policy is bitterly 
opposed by lumber robbers, but all good citi- 
zens appreciate its wisdom. It isa grand thing 
to thus establish national forests for the pro- 
tection of our water supply and forestry in- 
terests, anil we hope this policy will be con- 
tinued. 

The new reserves include all the central por- 
tion of the Black Hilis of South Dakota, the 
Big Horn mountain range in Wyoming, the 
basin of Jackson lake and the Teton moun- 
tains south of the Yellowstone national park 
in Wyoming, all the Rocky mountains of 
northern Montana, an important forest in 
northern Idaho, the principal part of the 
Bitter Root mountain region in Montana 
and Idaho, the Cascade mountains of 
northern and southern Washington, the 
Olympic mountain region in western Wash- 
ington, the Sierra summits in California north 
of the Yosemite national park, the San Ja- 
cinto mountains in southern California, and 
the Uintah mountains in northern Utah. 

Ee 
imperial Russian government has 
adopted a kind of state aid on trial, loan- 
ing money to agriculturists in the Caucasus. 
Advances are authorized for drainage and ir- 
rigation works, and for developing orchards 
and vineyards. Loans are granted for terms 
not exceeding three years,and for not exceed- 


The 








ing 75 % of the cost of improvements. The 
interest rate is 4 %. Borrowers wust pay 
sums due on account to local treasurers, and 
for over-due payments half of 1% interest 


will be added for the first six months, and for 
the succeeding six months 1 % For 
extending over a year, the government 
take proceedings for the recovery of 
with interest, penalties and other 
Through failure of crops or other like misfor- 
tunes, the loan may be extended one to three 
years. By this means the government makes 
it possible to introduce rural improvem 
by providing for advances on very 
geous terms. The whole matter is an ex- 
periment, made with a view of development 
of parts of the country now not productive. 
We recently described the immense 
that have been made to Irish farmers by the 
English government and with great 
These examples and the farmers’ necessities 
are leading many American farmers to ask why 


arrears 
will 

the loan 
expenses 


ents 


advanta- 


loans 


success. 


their state government might not assist them 
to refund their mortgages ata lower rate of 
interest. 

———E 


A strong plea for a national department of 


science is made by Charles W. Dabney, who 
has been in charge of the scientific work of 
the department of agriculture for the past 
four years as assistant secretary. He brings 


out forcibly that the government employs a 
formidable list of scientific agents, 
through the navy, treasury, interior and agri- 
cultural departments, besides from the Smith- 
sonian institution, the commission of fish and 


scattered 


fisheries, the department of labor and the 
proposed permanent census bureau. The 
men in these different scientific bureaus are 
under different employers or heads of de- 
partments, they duplicate each other’s work 
and in other ways fail to get the best return 


for the $8,000,000 annually 
government upon 
which employ over 5000 people, 
the census oftice. Prof Dabney 
these agents gradually brought together in a 
national department of science, in: 
also a great statistical agency to do the 
of the proposed permanent census buieau and 


expended by the 
scientific | 
exclusive of 
would 


these 


have 


luding 


WoOrkK 


also all the other statistical work of the goy- 
ernment. The proposition is in many re- 
spects a sensible and businesslike one and 
properly carried out would give the public 


far more for their money than at present. An 
idea of the great importance of this reform 
and of the paucity of results that occur under 
the present system, appears from the follow- 
ing statement, the last sentence of which is 
extremely true: 


The secretary of the interior and the 
tary of agriculture some time ago appointed 
a board to compile the laws on irrigation, 
find out what each bureau of each department 
should do,and make a reportthereon. It took 
this board a whole year to unravel the laws 
and the red tape they had created and inform 
the secretaries what was required of each of 
them. Its report shows that eight bureaus in 
the two departments must co-operate in order 
to accomplish any thorough work in the great 

roblems of irrigation. Three distinct 
yranches of the interior department alone are 
engaged in irrigation work—the general land 
oftice, the oftice of Indian affairs and the geo- 
logical survey. The census also prepared a 


secre- 


report on this subject. Itis needless to say 
that, with so many agencies to promote irri- 
gation, very little has been done by any of 


of them. 





Plant Food.—This 


experiment station. 


‘* Natural ”’ substance 
was analyzed at the N J 
It contained 23.84 % of phosphoric acid, all 
but 1 % of 1t being insoluble and less than } 
of 1 % of potash. It was therefore fully up to 
the sellers’ guarantee of composition. Direc- 
tor Voorhees says of it: ‘‘This material has 
been sold in some sections of the state for as 


high as $20 perton. It is an untreated phos- 
phate, probably a soft nhosphate of Florida, 


or at least a material very similar in its 
character. At the price asked it is a very ex- 
pensive source of phosphoric acid, and while 
it will doubtless become available in soil in 
time, it 1s folly for farmers to pay at the rate 
of from 34 to 4c per Ib for phosphoric acid in 
such products when they can purchase ‘avail- 
able’ phosphoric acid in the form of superplos- 
phate for the same price per pound.’’ 









As to the Sugar Trust. 


[From Page One.] 
the cost of producing raw sugar in this coun- 
try. lf the farmers win this fight and get a 
chance to develop America’s sugar industry, 
the trust may then in self-defense be forced to 
build and operate beet sugar factories in the 
interior. But we should all be glad to have 
it do this if it paid «a fair price for beets, and 
it could not get the beets unless it did pay 
a fair price. Meanwhile, we are confident that 
through the coalition of north and south, east 
and west, in the American sugar growers’ 
society, the opposition of the trust to our de- 
mands upon congress can be overcome. Once 
let the people of this country say they want a 
domestic sugar industry, and the trust will 
have little influence left in congress. 
eaten 

The Sorghum Sugar will-o’-the-wisp has been 
chased for nearly a quarter of a century at a 
vast expenditure of public and private funds. 
The net result is several ‘‘busted’’ sorghum 
sugar factories, whose machinery can now be 
bought for asong. Whether such outfits can 
be changed over into beet sugar factories can 
best be judged by an expert sugar engineer 
like Mr E. Salich, now at Eddy, N Mex, who 
has had the oversight of construction of sev- 
eral beet sugar factories. It may be set down 
as @ general rule, however, that only the 
latest and best improved machinery can be 
employed to advantage in either the cane or 
the beet sugar industry. Sugar cane in a 
proper locality, or beets where they can be 
grown, both offer so much greater certainty 
of larger profit than does sorghum, that we 
cannot consistently advise the investment of 
one cent in sorghum sugar factories, though it 
is acheap and easy thing for any farmer to 
make sorghum syrup. 





The Agricultural Authority of the Middle 
South, Col J. B. Killbrew of Tenn, writes us: 
‘‘T have been chinking a good deal about the 
sugar business recently, and I believe you are 
right. We are going to make a hundred mil- 
lion dollars worth of sugar in this country be- 
fore another generation passes away. I believe 
it is the grandest movement that has been 
made in agriculture since the civil war. The 
cultivation of the yellow tobacco in North 
Carolina was a great event in agricultural 
history, and it added millions of dollars to 
that state, but it was confined for the most 
part to North Carolina. The sugar interests 
will not be confined to any state or section, 
but will spread over the whole land, like the 
waters over the sea. I believe American 
Agriculturist is doing a great work in advo- 
cating the cultivation of the sugar beet, and 
I am sure, whatever comes of it, you will be 
entitled to the greater portion of the credit.’’ 





Device for Lifting Hay Racks.—To tacilitate 
the taking off hay racks from wagons, and to 
replace them again, which is frequently con- 
nected with a good deal of unnecessary heavy 
lifting, Howard Walton, Yamhill Co, Oregon, 


—— 
ott 














has devised a contrivance, a sketch of which 
is given herewith, which works practically 
automatically, without any labor whatsoever. 
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It consists merely of six posts firmly set in all native varieties, basing his belief on ex pe- 


the ground with two pieces of 2x8 lumber, rience with some two hundred sorts. 


Plant- 


about two feet longer than the hay rack. The ing so that various groups pollenize each oth- 
crosspieves of the rack must be fastened very er, however, he finds them his best reliance, 


firmly to hold the weight of the body as the and pronounces the domestic sorts a 


pieces slip on the longitudinal bars. When grown failure with him. He reports. a 


full 
profit 


the contrivance is to be used, the top of the of over $21.00 from a single tree. He calls 
bars should be greased. When the rack is to Morgan, Wayland and Garfield good sorts for 


be taken off, a team is driven through the home use. Golden Beauty, as ripened 


with 


roadway at a a. The posts are just high him, is really good, and not the quinine-tiay- 


enough to catch the crosspieces of the rack ored affair of the New York markets. 
and as the team proceeds the rack will be ; 


lifted until it is all safely landed on the A Long Island Money Crop—The Columbian 


frame. Provision must be made not to have White asparagusis a favorite here, as 


it is 


the body of the rack fit the bolsters of the not only very handsome, but is more delicate 
wagon too tightly, so that there may be no im flavor and a little earlier. The canners 
danger of breaking in taking it off. In put- last season paid 2c per bunch more for this 
ting the rack on again, the wagon is backed  tlian for the ordingry sorts. While the shoots 
into the roadway from bb until the end of are larger, they are more tender, but the yield 


the wagon, is under the back end of the rack, per acre is less than the green sorts. 
then tie the rack to the bolster, back again 





quid the sank 146m, You Can Use Mares on the farm as well as 
geldings. Mares have more endurance and 


Plums in Maryland.—J. W. Kerr believes more brains. 


that the Chickasaw plums have not yet got the ‘‘Walk me uphill, trot me down,’’ is poor 
pace of improvement, and that we must look advice to give the horse-owner, as trotting 
toward crosses of sorts like Wild Goose, Way- downhill soon gives sprung knees. 

land, Milton, etc, with the best Japanese Pet your horse and see how much he will 


varieties. He expresses himself as doubting return the kindness. Don’t pet him one day 


the reliability of self-fertilization of any and and beat him the next. 








aoe ON’T be penny wise and 
avamcenee 0% pound foolish by buying 
a: cua | the “just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
ATLANTIC called White Lead,” or other 
ee mera, | Substitutes for Pure White Lead. 
secs In painting, the cost of labor 
ee so far exceeds the cost of mate- 
aaa rial that the best only should be 
por fs ta ‘used. The dest is Pure White 
sournens ) ' Lead (see list of brands which are 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROSCO 





Philadelphia. : 1 - 1 
wore wr | Genuine) and Pure Linseed Oil. 
eland. 
= Salem, Mass. By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
CORNELL : : FREE ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 


Buffalo. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
KENTUCKY Louisvill also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
ae various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 











On Buggies, Carriages, Wagons and 
Harness, Material and workmanship fully 
guaranteed. 8th year in business. Prices 
from one-third to one-half below regular re- 
tail prices. Write for illustrated Buvers’ 
Guide, and convince yourself. Highest 
references. Freight paid. Miami Mfe¢. 
Cory 104 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 















CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, HARNESS %§ 


D> Direct from Secdane at Wholesale oor tar 30 per cent. saved. ,; + ATA 
Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Illustrated 20 AY om, oe == 
ZR + LAS 






S48 i page Catalogue show ing latest styles 1n large variety, from a $10 cart to 

Pay the most stylish carriage. Prices tn plain figures. Testimonials from “a” 
A” Grade, £44 every state. Highest aw ards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 

Writeto-day. Oatalogue Free. LLIANCE CARRIAGE 0O., 3233 East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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LEAN’S .tee. HARROW vacate To 
UNEQUALLED forall kinds of farm work. Saves ite cost 
irst season On growing crops, Allsteel, no castings to i 


b ee en gy ee ond a ae adjusting pee 
ve circular, — 
oit0. | r 


RODERICK LEAN ‘MFG. 6. aNsfletd 















“AGENTS 
WANTED. 











3% 
feet. 


Sizes up 
tol 





PS ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


= papi SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 


—. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
—practically indestructible. 

Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 


if not satisfactory. Millington, New Jersey, and 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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English Farmers Impatient. 


SEEDING OPERATIONS DELAYED. 

Farmers are having rather bad times in the 
United Kingdom, writes 6ur London corres- 
pondent. Not that the winter is severe, but itis 
a wet one, which makes it impossible to do till- 
age operations. Very few teams are seen in the 
fields just now, and it is not at all surprising 
considering the quantity of rain which has 
fallen and the large areas which are covered 
with tloods. The only wonder is that there is 
any land where a plow can be sent through 
with the hope that the work will turn out 
satisfactorily, and the only instances are 
where the soil 1s gravelly and the subsoil 
chalky. Farmers are anxious to get to work, 
but there is disadvantage in hurrying on an 
operation which to be of use should be prop- 
erly performed at the right time. There are 
occasioas when plowing and sowing have to 
be done, whether or not the season is propi- 
tious, but we have not yet arrived at that 
tronblesome period. Still, thereis always a lot 
of work to be done in February, and we have 
nearly got through half the month without 
the opportunity of executing hardly any. On 
this account we want a change, and one 
which will be sufficiently long to permit of 
lost ground being made up. Otherwise seed- 
ing operations will be delayed, and the crops 
will suffer in consequence. 

The reports from all the continental mar- 
kets agree in dullness of trade, with a_ slack- 
ness in value, though no important actual 
decline. The weather, too, is not favorable 
to farm operations and spring sowings are 
beginning to get in arrear. The official re- 
turns show that in France there are under 
wheat 2,327,137 acres less than last year, due 
to the autumn not being favorable for sowing. 
If this is not made up by the spring seedings 
a deticiency as compared with the ’96 crop may 
be looked for of early 40 million bushels. 
The Indian famine has not affected the mar- 
kets, and recent discussion of the question 
whether there is sufficient food in that coun- 
try seems to point that there is, and that it 
is only being kept back by holders until they 
think the top figure is reached. There are 
about 24 millions of people engaged on relief 
works, and the subscriptions in London for 
the sufferers have now reached over a quarter 
of a million pounds sterling. 

— 


The Hop Movement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 
New York March 2—Business is again very 
slow and from the moderate movement and 
conservative transactions of buyers it is diffi- 
cult to form any idea of what the future of 
the market will be. Choicest varieties are 
scarce and sales of this grade scarcely suifii- 
cient to set a price. Shipments from interior 
points are moderate. Pacific coast hops 
which remain are held firmly both on this 
market and in the producing districts. 
Shipments from Cobleskill, Schoharie Co, 
during the week ended Feb 27 were: By J. 
H. Tator 214 bales, Seward Shafer 28 bales, T. 
E. Dornett 5 bales, all to New York. Ship- 
ments during February amounted to 513 bales 
compared with 621 bales during the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 
QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK 
Feb 24 
ovals 
mice 


CITY MARKET. 
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The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New York compare 
as follows: 


N ¥ state crop '96, choice, 
sas ‘ “ * prime, 


“ 


Week Cor week Since Same time 

end’g last Septl last 

Feb23 year 96 year 
Domestic ree’pts. bales, 841 5586 81,197 114,27 
Exvorts to Europe, 1812 2069 42,109 58,331 
Imports from Europe, 79 154 4,288 4,124 

- I -- 
A Word of Advice to Hop Growers. 


I do not 
not selling. There are not more than enough 
hops left in growers’ hands to supply brew- 
ers in the U §S with ten bales apiece and eight 
the best months of the year before the new 
crop can be used. And not only this, but we 
are exporting from 1000 to 1200 bales per week 
and hops worth from 8@12c P lb. The grow- 
er is in part to blame for it himself by getting 
frightened if he does not happen to see two 
orthree hop buyers coming around every 
week trying to buy his hops. It is reported 


think growers have missed it in 








HOPS---GRANGE 


and undoubtedly true that dealers in N Y 
city make contracts with brewers to supply 
them with what hops they need at a low price 
and then resort to all manner of tricks in or- 
der to induce the grower to sell even at a fig- 
ure below the actual cost of production. 
Growers should study the situation and post 
themselves. They have the situation in their 
own hands and can control the hop market 
from now until the next crop is harvested. 
There is no crop that is produced or grown 
that fluctuates so much in price as hops. It 
is an expensive crop to grow, cure and fit for 
the warket and on this account it proves at 
times disastrous to the grower, especially 
when he is compelled to sell his crop for three 
or four years in succession below the cost of 
growing. In order to be a _ successful hop 
grower it is absolutely necessary to keep con- 
tinually posted as to the production in one’s 
own country and abroad and also the amount 
consumed by each country. The more ex- 
pensive the crop raised the better the grower 
should be posted to handle it successfully. 
And how can we know unless we read?—/D. 
W. W., Schoharie Co, N Y. 


Tnless the coming season is more remunera- 
tive to hop growers the business will be aban- 
doned in this locality. The past tew years 
are aitogether too discouraging to longer try 
to make a farm pay expenses raising this 
commodity.—/[Gilbert Jeffrey, Chenango Co, 


Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 


Northumberland grange of Saratoga Co was 
instituted last week with 19 charter members. 

The grange and the Reformed society at 
Breakabeen will build a union hall which is 
very much needed by both. Breakabeen grange 
is inaftlourishing condition, adding new mem- 
bers and ail take an interest in the welfare of 
the grange. It is getting to be almost a 
necessity for farmers to jointhe grange for 
self-protection. 

Guilderland Center grange of Albany Co, 
just organized, chose D. T. Husst master; 
there are but two other granges in Albany 
Co, but there is a big field for several more. 

NEW JERSEY. 

The journal of proceedings of the 24th ses- 
sion of the N J state grange is fresh from the 
press and contains a detailed account of what 
occurred at its three days’ session as well as 
details as to the condition of the order in the 
state, which was never better. Among the 
good things which Patrons of Hunterdon Co 
did last year, as reported by the able deputy 
master, J. H. Hoffman, was the purchase by 
Ringoes grange of six carloads of bran, one 
sar of plaster, 174 bu elover, 50 bu timo- 
thy seed and 28 bu salt. Locktown grange 
sold through its store department produce to 
the extent of $5200; purchased direct from 
manufacturers 62 tons fertilizers for $1236; 
also gluten feed, wheat shorts and bran 
for $1132 and total purchases of $5567. The 
new Oak Grove grange expended co-opera- 
tively $675. While the financial end of the 
order is thus nurtured, the good done the 
farmer by the social meetings and educational 
development is invaluable. Every farmer, 
wife and child over 14 years should join the 
grange. Particulars as to how to do it will 
be cheerfully furnished by the secretary of 
the state grange, M. D. Dickenson of Woods- 
town, N J. 

Grange Notes. 


the Patron ranks and 
taken three of its most tireless workers— 
Past National Master Dudley W. Adams of 
Minn, Past Secretary William Haynes of W Va 
state grange and Executive Committeeman W. 
L. Swope of the tatter body. 


Death has invaded 





"BUTTER MADE IN TWO MINUTES. 


A neighbor of mine several days agosent for one 
of those Lightning churns, which are sold bya 
firm over in Pennsylvania. After it came, we went 
over to see it work. We were all surprised, for it 
made butter in two minutes, just as they said it 
would, and the color was so nice. too. I sent for 
one, and since we have used it, we would not be 
without it for three times its cost. The Churn 
works so easy, and then we get more butter than 
we did the old way. I can appreciate the new in- 
vention, for I know how disagreeable itis tochurn 
for an houron a warm day. My son is making 
lots of money selling !the churn in this township, 
and he never sold anything before in his life. 
Those who want to make money easy can get full 
particulars from Dep't C 2, of W. H. Baird & Co., 
Sta. A, Pittsburgh, Pa. Anyone can make at least 
$100 a month selling them, as every farmer who 
sees it work orders one. A DAIRYMAN. 








il P Write tothe 
‘largest wall paper house 


in U. 8. for samples— Free, 
A million rolls—variety unlimited, 


2% cts. to S3%¢ a roll, DEALERS 


30% lower than others, 


Write for large books by y TRADE DISCOUNTS 


KAYSER g ALLMAN $2.984 Market Street, 
5 418 Arch St., PHILADELPHI4, 


TO WORKINGMEN 
PROFESSIONAL MEN 
YOUNG MEN 


and others who cannot 

afford to lose time from 
S work. Send for Free 
S Circular and References 
3 Stating the Subject you 
Swish to Study, to 

The International 
Correspondence Sehools, 
Box 879 Scranton, Pa. 


<a «WATCH REPAIRING 


We teach watch repairing and make absolutely no 
charge for instructions, tuition, bench room, ete. We 
sell you such tools as you need at wholesale, minimum 
price, and al] else is free. You will be surprised how 
inexpensive, and how rapid the progress. You can 
attend as long as you like. You pay for your tools as 
you get them; make your own selection as you feel the 
need of them. Investigate us and our methods. Par 
ticulars on application, We are wholesalers of watch- 
makers’ tools, materials and supplies. 


THE HOFMAN SUPPLY CO., Box 62, 





ELECTRICAL gp 
ENGINEERING x 

Steam Engineering 

(Stat., Loco. & Mar.) 
Mechanical Drawing 
Machine Design 
Architectural Drawing 
Plumbing & Heating 
Civil Engineering 
Mining & Prospecting 
English Branches 
Book Keeping 





Columbus, 0. 


Clubbing List. 





READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 


CAN BE SAVED. 


We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications are taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 

Cost Our 

Separately. Price 

Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, $2.00 21.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 
Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky, 2.00 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ill, 2.00 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.75 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.00 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 
The Century, New York, 5.00 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 

Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 


OR complete Catalogue or Agricultural Books, address 
NGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 





Chicage. 











TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET 
Big Figures of Imports. 


The whole subject of the relation of iim- 


ported leaf tobacco to our domestic cigar leaf 
industry, is elaborately considered in our 
forthcoming great book, ‘‘Tobacco Leaf, Its 
Culture and Cure, Marketing and Manufac- 
ture.’’ We show therein that during the 
twelve years 1885-’96 inclusive, nearly 60,000, - 
000 lbs of Sumatran wrappers have been 
imported or an average of 4,775,000 lbs annu- 


aliy. As only about 2 lbs of it are required 
to wrap 1000 cigars, the supply has been sutti- 
cient to cover an average of over 2300 million 
cigars annually, or more than half the total 
production of cigars in the United States. 





During the same time this country has im- 
ported from Cuba, 191,000,000 Ibs and from 
other countries 17,000,000 lbs, making a_ total 
of 266,000,000 lbs of cigar wrappers aud _ fillers 
imported into the United States during the 
past 12 years. 

The value of the Cuban-.leaf imported was 
$77,300,000, Suimatran leaf $55,400,000, other 
leaf $9,900,000 or a total of $142,700,000. Now 
we maintain that the great bulk of this leaf 


could just as weil be produced in the United 
States, and believe that the time has come to 
quit trying to help the importers of Havana 
fillers. Allowing tor undervaluations, 1t is 
evident that more than $5,000,000 per year has 
been sent abroad for Sumatran wrappers alone 


since 1885. Prior to that time the great bulk 
of the cigars made in America were covered 


with American wrappers, and there is no rea- 

son why they should not be so covered again. 

We hate to see the farmers thus deprived of 

the home market for their products, 
SS 


The Tobacco Tariff. 


A meeting of the full board of directors of 
the New England tobacco growers’ associa- 
tion is called at Hartford for Wednesday of 
this week to consider the proposed tariff of 
$2 per lb on wrappers and 65c on imported 
fillers. The farmers have all along stood for 
$3 on wrappers and the old 35c rate on fillers, 
which amounts to $12.30 for 1000 cigars. The 
high rate on fillers favored by the Dingley bill 
would inake cigar manufacturers pay about $5 
more per M cigars in duties than the growers 
have asked for. Our farmers wisely feel that 
they can stand this thing as long «4s the man- 
ufacturers can. The house committee is dis- 
posed to stick to the $2 and 65c rates, and 
these rates cannot be changed except with 
the growers’ aid and consent. Domestic cigar 
leaf growers will never consent to any reduc- 


tion from the 65c duty on fillers withouta 
compensating increase in wrapper duty. 


These cigar manufacturers who have been so 
terribly hoggish have now got all they asked 
for and more. They met in New York city 
last Thursday and openly advocated the po- 
sition originally taken by growers. 
ES A 
The Tobacco Output Little Improved. 

The manufactured tobacco business does not 
improve and receipts show a very slow busi- 
ness, as the statement of the internal revenue 
collector shows: 


Jan, 1896 Dec, 1896 Jan, 1897 











Cigars and cheroots, $1,004,291 $1,080,597 $911,758 
Cigarettes, 155,102 152,938 154,518 
Snuff, 73.016 63,463 73.617 
Tobacco, mfd, 1,306,931 1,124.877 1.292.356 
Total, 2,539,339 2,421,875 2,432,249 
lore About Road flachines. 
BY FRED A. MEAD, CAYUGA CO, N Y. 


I was much pleased to read the article on 
road machines in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
by Mr Frank Gick. My views are very simi- 
lar. In my towu we have had one machine 
for 50r6 years. Forthe first year or two it 
Was used considerably, as it was quite a nov- 
elty, but after seeing the results of the work 
done by it the conclusion was reached it did 
not pay; that the roads instead of being ben- 
efited by it were being made worse, through 
scraping the soil into the road. During sum- 
mer the roads looked well and were in very 
good condition; but when fall rains came or 
when the frost left in the spring the roads 
would be almost impassable. Wagons would 
cut through this soil until it reached the hard 


road bed. Last year three more machines 
were purchased ata cost of $705. Four or 


five districts would combine and purchase a 
machine. 

This action on the part of the overseer of 
highways has occasioned much hard feeling 
among taxpayers. Had this money been ex- 
pended in the purchase and drawing of gray- 
ela much greater benefit would have been 
derived. I believe the law giving the over- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


seer power to purchase road machines should 
be repealed. If towus desire to buy it shouid 
be left for the people to vote on at their town 
meetings. 

BY E. J. ALLEN, N Y. 

[ live on a road which 15 years ago was one 
of the best gravel roads in this section. Then 
caine an agent of a road machine in league 
with our town road commissioner,and imposed 
a $175 road grader upon this district. ‘hen 
our pathmaster had two furrows plowed on 
each side of the path, hitched six herses to 
our 175 folly, rolled sod and dead and worn- 
out earth into the center of the hard beaten 
path,then dragging in fair condition for crops 
and left to become mud or hubs in wet weath- 
er or dust in a dry time. 

A man was later appointed pathmaster that 
laid the road machine aside, purchased 300 
loads of gravel, expecting with work of the 
district to gravel the worst sections. But the 
commissioner ordered no more gravel drawn, 
as We must pay our tax in cash to liquidate 
the debt of our 175 folly. As a result for 
three years there has not been five days’ work 
done in the district except to open through 
drifts of snow. 

The average fariner is not a hog, but does 
not like to be robbed for the benefit of the 
few. Give us men of brains for road com- 
missioners, one in each town, then a good 
rock crusher and a roller that weighs six or 
seven tons, with the same ussessed work as 
now. Jn five years one may see roads safe to 
haui 14 tons without fear of getting stalled. 


MONROE CO, 


——— 


A Great Dog Show. 





In point of numbers as well as in quality 
the 21st annual dog show of the Westminster 
kennel club held at the Madison Square gar- 
den, New York city, Feb 22-25, was the great- 
est show of the kind ever heid in America, 
although the attendance was below the aver- 
age. Fifty-six different breeds represented by 
1438 specimens competed for prizes. In new 
fads were seen the Freuch bulldogs. As their 
name implies, they distinctly show the bull- 
dog type, and are consequently not prepossess- 
ing, but they have won the ladies’ hearts, 
and as a result, the meanest one among them, 
listed at $100, was bought before the judging 
began, while the others were held at prices 
running up to the thousands. Another fad 
which is temporarily raging is for Boston 
terriers, which, thongh possessing distinctive 
traits, show plainly all the main terrier char- 
acteristics. Binoodhounds and regulation bull- 
dogs, useful when properly handled, but rath- 
er dangerous for general purposes, made a 
strong showing. Mastiffs and St Bernards, 
the latter both smooth and rough coated, were 
a glorious sight. Collies, both smooth and 


rough coated, attracted much attention. They 
may well be termed the farmers’ friend, 
for it is hard to imagine a more useful 
dog ona farm. Hunting dogs were repre- 
sented by Irish, Gordon and English setters, 
pointers, foxhounds and deerhounds. The 
English bulldogs were the largest and 
best class, fine points considered, of the 


show, surpassing easily all previous exhibits 
in the country. According to expert judges, 
men who have visited the shows of the .old 
world, it was the best exhibit ever made. 
Irish terriers are coming in favor and they 
should be better known. 

Two English judges, Messrs Raper and Ast- 
ley, were specially engaged, and while both 
are authorities in kennel circles, they were 
so hurried in their work, and so much was re- 
quired of them, that it was impossible for 
them to do justice to themselves, to the dogs 
or to the association. Another error was to 
permit an exhibitor having several varieties 
to bench his exhibits together. Exhibits 
should be benched not according to owners, 
but according to breeds. On the whole, how- 
ever, the show was a great success, and truly 
an educational factor. 


- ——=—— 

I could not get along without AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST as I could not be deprive* of the 
useful information on all subjects in which 
every enterprising farmer must be interested, 
which it contains.—|[lsaac Birdsall, Dela- 
ware Uo, N Y. 








For the Dest Dog OF Seay, 
power, for churning, ang 
for full informatiou about 
the best Horse-powers 
Threshers, Clover-hullers, 
Fanning-mills, Feed-mills, 
Circular saw Machinesand 
Land-rollers, seud for 
Fearless. vcata-~ 
logue. For Fodder-cute 
ters, Carriersand Drag-saw 
See Machines, and for infor 
ery showing . Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 
nsilage Catalogue. 
sdéson MINARD  UARDEE. Cableskili N. ¥- 
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18 YEARS OF 
RHEUMATISM CURED. 


8. R.C.Co. DEAR Siks:—Let me say a word in 
praise of your most valuable medicine. I was a 
victim of Rheumatism over 18 years, and tried all 
sorts of remedies and many Doctors without any 
relief. Seeing an advertisement of “5 Drops,’ I 
concluded to give it a trial. To my great joy it 
gave me quick relief and permanently cured me. 
Itis now over a year since I have felt any pain, 
for this wonderful medicine not only cures, but 
you stay cured. I have recommended it to many 
since who had also Neuralgia and Catarrh, and it 
acted as well on them as it did on me. 

Yours truly, JOHN E. JOHNSON, 
Oct. 17, ’96. Bishop Hill, I. 


*5 Drops” gives almost instant relief and is a 


permanent cure for Rheumatism, Sciatea, Neu- 
ralgia, 


Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Catarrh, Sleepless- 
ness, Nervousness, Nervous 
and Neuralgic Headaches, 
Heart Weakness, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, “La 
Grippe,”’ Croup, Malaria, 
Creeping Numbness, Bron- 
chitis and kindred dis- 
eases. 

“Five Drops” is the name 
and dose. Large bottles (300 
doses), $1.00. Six botties for 
$5.00. Sample bottle, prepaid, by mail, 25 cents. 
Not sold by druggists; only by us and our agents. 
Agents wanted. 


SWANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO. 
167 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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Buckeye Lantern : 
= 
- would light the darkest hour for the im 
greatest distance. A handy lanternfor = 
every use—hand use, or a side or dash = 
lamp. A buils eye lens and reflector. = 


Perfected with DIETZ appliances; sup- 
plied with fastenings for dash or side 
lamp; square tubes and strong joints. 
For sale by all dealers. Insist on having 
DIETZ LANTERNS. 
The best inthe market. Established 
1840. Write for free pocket catalogue. 
R. E. DIETZ COMPANY 
60 Laight Street, New York. 
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DeLamater-Rider ana 
DeLamatcr-Ericsson 

Hot-Air Pumping Engines 
Will pump water from any source, 
and force it to any height and dis- 
tance. Simple, safe and free from 
care, Will burn any kindoffuel. For 
supplying water on farms, countr, 
and city residences, dairy and stoc 
farms they are unsurpassed. Send 
for catalogue. 
Tue DrLAMATER IRON WORKS, 

467 West Broadway, N. Y. City 


CIDER PRESS 


The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 


HYDRAULIC§ 


Send fcr free catalogue « 
and full particulars, : 


HYDRAULIC 
PRESS MFC.CO. i 
No. 8 Main St., Mt.Gilead, Ohio 


PIEDMONT VIRCINIA. 


The great Fruit, Grain and Stock Section. 
Winters mild and short, good soil, best water 
and climate, near the great markets. Price of 
farm lands low. 

Reg. Poland-Chinas, Shropshires, 
Polls, Shetland Ponies, for sale. 

Sam’! B. Woods, Charlottesville, Va. 
EVERYBODY Ought to have our money making plan. 
Send 2c for cireulars. We also_cure 


drunkenness) ENTERPRISE CoO., Luzerne, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK. 
Vith the Legisature. 


occur- 
excep- 


Little of real agricuitural interest 
red at the capitol last week with the 
tion that a very lively hearing on the Higbie- 
Armstrong good roads bill was held in the 
senate chamber Feb 25. There were a number 
of local farmers present, but wheelmen were 
in the majority. Among the prominent ad- 
vocates of the bill were ex-Senator L. J. Col- 
lins and N. G. Spaulding of the New York 
farmers’ congress and Pres I. B. Potter of 
the JI. A W. They claimed that it would be 
the salvation of the farmers by giving them 
roads by which they could come to market 
in less time than now and in stormy as well 
as pleasant weather. The bill calls for the 
appointment by the governor of a commission 
of three (one of whom must bea civil engineer). 
The salary provided is $5000 a year and ex- 
penses and they are to have full charge of the 
improvement of the roads of the state which 
they would take up by counties. One-half of 
the expense of road construction is to be 
borne by the state, 35 % by the county and 
15 % by the town in which the improved 
roads are lucated. Farmers’ experience with 
comiissions in the past has been so unsatis- 
factory that it is not surprising they should 
look upon this bill with suspicion. A _ bill 
was introduced in both houses to inciude 
agricultural clubs and expositions in the as- 
sociations now receiving $2000 annually out 
of the agricultural appropriation. Mr Nixon’s 
bill for the furnishing of free text books in 
union free school districts passed the as- 
sei bly. 

Albany Co co —At Guilderland, some apples 
are still held. The canning factory at Voor- 
heesville is taking some at 40 to 60c per bbl. 
Auction sales of stock and farm implements 
are frequent. Attman’s grist and flour mill 
is dving a good business.——At Selkirk, 
much. valuable farin property has been. and 
will be sold under mortgage foreclosure. 
Farms that a few years ago would have car- 
ried mortgages of $15,000 to 20 000 have been 
mortgaged for half of those amounts and at 
forced sales have brought 15 % less than the 
mortgage.——At Knox, farmers are sel:ing rye 
at S7c per bu, the lowest ever known. Fod- 
der corn has proved good investment and 
more will be planted this year. Stock has 
wintered well. Considerable lumbering has 
been done, and sawmills will be busy this 
spring. ——At Bethlehem, produce is low, but 
wages for farm help are as high as ever, and 
it is almost impossible to get goud help at 
that. Many changes will be made April 1. 
Good cows are selling at 40 each. 

Colonie, Albany Co, March 3—The Colonie 
farmers’ league met last week and several 
bills of agricultural interest now pending in 
the legislature were read and freely discuss- 
ed. The wmwajority of those present favored 
the Higbie-Armstrong good roads bill. Dur- 
ing 1896, 2279 yards of crushed stone were 
bought and placed on the roads in this 
vicinity. Besides this stone, 428 loads of 
broken rock and 3100 loads of gravel were 
used in road construction together with gravel 
from their banks. Eighteen’ bridges have 
been rebuilt and a iarge number of sluices re- 
paired and guard rails placed where neces- 
sary. Commissioner Raleigh is deserving of 
much commendation. 


Cattaraugus Co 0—At Hinsdale, much 
door work was done in the wvuods last month. 
Farmers are preparing for spring work. Eggs 
ure plenty at 15,to lsc per doz.——At Port- 
ville, wood, ice anil manure hauling have 
kept farmers busy. A few have begnn sugar- 
ing. Several test wells for oil will be driven 
this spring. Good milch cows are plenty. 


Putnam Co q—At Carmel, the National 
ice company has stored 35,000 tons of ice 
and has been shipping 50 carloads daily to 
New York. The average price for Jan milk 
was $1 per can. Oscar Barger has sold his 
stock, and bought a grocery business. At his 
auction cows averaged 37.50. Hosea Curry 
has bought his brother's farm near Yorktown 
for 4500. John Drew has bought a place at 
Somers village for 2000. A steam grain and 
feed mill has been built by Harris Welch. 
Potatoes and apples are keeping well but find 
no market. Daniel Outhout of Drewville has 
hired the Samuel Cornish farm; W. H. Til- 
ford has rented the James Smith farm; and 
Beson Warren has taken the Gilbert Wright 
place. Purdy’s creamery closed March 3 for 
good. Over 800 cans of milk were taken there 
and farmers feel the loss keenly. Leon 
fotchkiss has rented his farm and will move 
to Livingston Manor. The deposit of iron 
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recently discovered on the farm of William O. 
Mead is pronounced very rich by mining ex- 
perts. Sugar making has begun. ——At Cold 
Spring, grain and grass suffered severely dur- 
ing the winter. Produce is low with no de- 
mand. Milk averages ic lower than last 
year. Farmers are at a loss to know what to 
make the main crop this year. 

Schoharie Co O—At Cobleskill, 
hop sales were poor. have ranged 
from 10 to 11j¢ and oceasionally some better 
The hop reports in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
ought to encourage farmers to go slow, fora 
comparison of receipts and exports are in 
favor of the grower.——At Breakabeen, 
Charles Mann is planning a new barn. Con- 
siderable timber and fire wood were hauled 
out last month. 


Wayne Co O—At Williamson, apples have 
not kept well and thousands of barrels have 
gone to the evaporators. Baldwins have sold 
for 50 to 80c. ‘The grange store started a year 
ago is doing well. Dr J. A. Sprague has 
sold his crop of 50 tons of cabbage at $16 per 
ton. <A big acreage of cabbage will be put 
out this yvear.——At Newark, apples in cold 
storage have risen from 55¢ to $1.25 per bbl. 
Potatoes are rotting badly. The winter has 
been fairly open with little snow. 

A Butter Brand Law—The dairy law of New 
York state provides that the state agricultural 
commissioner shall furnish a brand to butter 
manufacturers 1n this state for their use only. 
Since this has been done, New York butter 
has taken high rank in the English mar- 
kets. Kecently it has been learned that but- 
ter of inferior quality from other states is be- 
ing shipped into the Liverpool market bear- 
ing the New York brand, to the great injury 
of New York butter makers. Commissioner 
Wieting has drafted a bill to have the New 
York brands copyrighted and_ forbidding 
their use by other states, which will shortly 
be introduced in congress by Mr Wilber. 


A Hint for Orchardists—One of 
Columbia Co, writing of 
buyers ship “a 


the Feb 


Prices 


our corre- 


spondents at Ghent, 
the apple market, says local 
most exclusively to N Y, and that if apples 
were made more of a specialty a better class 
of buyers would seek the fruit in this sec- 
tion. 


A Loss to Agriculture was experienced in the 
death (Feb 23) at his home in Albany of Mr 
Luther H. Tucker, editor and senior member 


THE LATE LUTHER H. TUCKER. 


Tucker & Son, publishers of the 
Country Gentleman, an old established and 
popular journal with which he had been 
identified for over 40 years. In his earlier 
years Mr Tucker was prominent in agricul- 
tural affairs, being treasurer and acting 
manager of the New York state agricultural 
society from 1858 to 1873 and professor of 
agriculture at Rutgers college during the in- 
cipiency of that institution, but for the last 2! 
years he had devoted himself wholly to the 
Country Gentleman. His son, Giibert M. 
Tucker, was associated with him in _ that 
publication and will continue it, together 
with another son, Luther H. Tucker, Jr. 
His other children are Prof Willis G. Tucker 


of Luther 





of Albany medical college, two boys in col. 
lege and two daughters, one of whom 
ried. Mr Tucker was a graduate of Yale in 
55, a conscientious worker, a gentleman and 
a scholar. 

For Holstein-Friesian 
annual meeting of the 
sociation of America will be at Buffalo, 
Mareh 17. Ofticers for the ensuing year wil] 
be elected and the following important propo- 
Sitions will be voted on: ‘To receive the re- 
port of the committee appointed by the board 
of officers upon the advisability of the uniting 
of other associations with this, and to take 
such measures as may be necessary to ¢ 
summate such union; to appropriate 
and authorize the officers to offer to awa 
duplicate premiums, where won by anim 
recorded in the herdbook, in public compet 
tions for yields of milk or butter or both, and 
for quality of butter, at such exhibitions the) 
lay select, and to authorize special prizes at 
fairs where no competitive tests are held, or 
to establish competitive tests under such con- 
ditions as they nay deem best; to appropriate 
money therefor and to continue the system of 
prizes for ofticially authenticated butter records 
substantially as last year; to authorize the 
board of ofticers to appoint a literary commit- 
tee, with authority to carry on such work as 
it may deem proper for the interests of the 
breed; and to amend the by-laws so_ that for 
one year there shall be no extra charge for 
the registry of animals on accountof age; that 
for one year there shaJl be no extra charge for 
the transfer of animals on account of the 
date of sale; to permit public institutions to 
become members of the association for a lim- 
ited period and enjoy the privileges of mem- 
bers so far as the may relate to fees for regis- 
try and free herdbuooks; to change the phrase. 
All animals bred in Americashall be register- 
ed in the name of the owner, to read, All ani- 
mals bred in America shall be registered in 
the name of the owner at birth. 


P ENNSY ‘LV ANIA. 


1S INar- 


Breeders—The 1°%h 
Holstein-Friesian as- 


money 


Erie Co, Mare h 3~Auction sales are 
numerous. Good cows sell for $32 per head, 
but there is no sale for horses. First-class 
hay in the barn brings $6 per ton. V. W. 
Doolittle, proprietor of the Columbian cream- 
ery, has his ice housed. A blacksmith and 
wagon shop is being built near the creamery 


Amity, 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


A WORD. 


F tv E CENTS 
Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 

thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled. we 

have decided to take advertisements of this class. to 

on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 

EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 

each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. or a number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, a8 we canuot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issne of the following week. Advertisement 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted atthe a 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a sinali adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitabie returns and prove a paying Investment 

Address 


AMERIC: 
52 Lafayette Place, 


AN AGRICULTURIST, 
Ne Ww York 





URE Jersev Yellow Sweet Potato Seed i in nat condition at $1.50 

per Barrel of Three Bushels each. Also a full stock of Stra w- 

berry and other small fruit plants, trees, etc. at low prices. Sen 
for price list. CHAS. BLACK, Hig htstown, N. J. 





Houdans, Anconas, 
Buff Cochins, Golder 


rR Comb Brown Leghorns, Ln 
1 Vane 
J. L. BUMP & SON, 


Buff Rocks, Buff Leghorns 
dottes, Black ae AS. 
Whitney Point, N. 


Cireular free. 


ull attachment 
Planet 





VOR SALE.—Aspinwall Potato Planter, with 
little used, in good condition. Improved meeting mill. 
Garden Dnll. W. A. MOUCK, Charleroi, Pa 





SF SED POTATOES and Grains. ~ 4000 bus he “Is Cs irman 
Three Potatoes. $1.50 per bbl. Circular free. O. H W MUTE 
& SON, Miller Corners, N. Y: 
(HE SHIRES and Beagles; 
J Service Boars fall i igs not akin. 
HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, N. Y. 
Hoc EST STR: AWBE RRY PLANTS, h pare bred poultry. low 
/ est price. Descriptive catalogue free. iAS. CARR, Somerset, 
Mass. 


sows farrow in March, April. May. 
4 Beagles 6 and 12 months. 








90 VAR. POULTRY, Eggs, Pigeons and Hares. ( 
52-p. b’k, 5c. P *tp’d. Cir. free. J. A. BERGEY, 


Ye Belgian om for re t. atin profit th an cov 
lars freee ARTHUR W. KIRK, Forestgrove, Pa 





Shower r’ Cann r, large, 10 


Wr TOMATO, large, 25 packet; 
Ohio. 


micket. ELBA SHOVER, Grove City, 
E T AIL, milk bets siness x sale, with stock, and all necessary 
implements. BOX 41, rt Richmond, N. Y. 
RIZE FOWLS., T urkeys, Geese, Ducks. Catalo; gue. 
McCLAVE, New London, Ohio. 


CHAS. 











by W. D. Stedman & Bro. Veal calves are 
worth 7c per lb. Thousands of bushels of 
potatoes in pits and cellars are waiting an 
opening where they can be sold. 


Tunkhannock, Wyoming Co, March 3—Many 


farmers have improved the sledding by draw- 
ing wood. A large supply of ice has been 
stored. Good quality timothy hay sells for 
$14. Stock and winter grain are looking well. 
Apples are not keeping well, having matured 
too early last season. Farmers are not engag- 
ing help for the coming season very freely at 
last season’s wages. Good “milch cows are in 


demand at good _ prices. Produceis low. 
Farmers are having little teaming to do. 
Charles Graham has recently bought some 


fine strains of chickens and now has the fin- 
est collection in the county. An unusually 
large number of farms are offered for sale, 
with few buyers. William Palmer of Lacey- 
ville has rented the Jenkins farm on _ Pros- 
pect hill and will take possession April 1. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Chatham, Morris Co, March 3—Some farmers 
are cutting and hauling woud and others are 
hauling electric light and shad poles. The 
milk question does not concern producers 
much here. Ice-houses are all filled with a 
tine quality of ice. There are three pieces of 
road in this locality to be macadamized this 
year. There will be few changes among farm- 
ers this spring. Wages will be the same as 
last year. Frank Budd has dug an ice pond 
near his ice-house. 

Local Egg Market- Shippers are paying 20 
to 2ic per doz for fresh eggs at South Plain- 
tield, and peddlers receive 25 to 32c in the 
cities, according to character of order. Fresh 
eggs are plentiful. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Sterling, Feb 24—Apples are selling slowly 
at $1 per bbl. There is an increasing call for 

otatoes, but the price remains 50c per bu. 

‘odder and hay are getting lowin many barns 
and if the spring is very late many will have 
to buy ta take them through. Many changes 
will be made among farm tenants. Eggs have 
dropped to 20c per dz. Some farmers talk of 
trying to raise turkeys. At present there is 
hardly a turkey in town. 

Sprague, Feb 24—The heavy snows 
nished good sledding for those who 
drawing logs to mill. Curtis Hazen has 
and drawn the most of the timber for a large 
barn. Mr Tucker kas his house most up. 
Silas Frink has rented his farm for five years 
to T. Linnell, and will move to Baltic. Wil- 
liam Ladd has rented his farm on Portapogue 
hillto Mr Benway. There are many other 
changes in farms this spring. There are sev- 
eral who have hitherto opposed silos who are 
now thinking of building them this year. 


fur- 
were 
cut 





At New York, cattle showing a little more 
firmness with only 23 cars on the market Mon- 
day of this week, and best steers 10c higher. 
tough stuff only steady and poor cows and 
bulls neglected. Ordinary to fancy stuff sold 
at $4@5 25, the latter coming from III, av 1335 
lbs. Light Pa steers sold at 4, a car of Ky, 
av 1138 lbs, 4 224, a car of Va steers and 
stockers, 1167 lbs, 4 10, these being represent- 
ative sales. Milch cows steady at 20@45 ea 
for poor to choice. Veal calves active and 
firm with common to extra 5@7 50, barnyard 
and fed calves 2 50@3 25. Country dressed 
veals 6 50@9 50. Hogs steady at 3 75@4 25, 
with light pigs up to 4 30 and country dressed 
weights at 3 75@6 50. Sheep supply Monday 
about 50 double decks, market more active 
and firm to a shade higher for choice. Poor 
to prime muttons 3 25@4 50, with fancy ex- 
port wethers in a small way up to 4 75@5, in- 
cluding yearlings. Country dressed spring 
larfibs 4@7 ® carcass. 





Hopeful Tone of Buttermakers.—Tho cream- 
erymen’s convention at Owatonna, Minn, 
was characterized by a spirit of great enthu- 
siasm and of brave determination. Most of 
the time and energy was devoted to a study 
of how to produce at the minimum cost a bet- 
ter dairy product. The average cost per pound 
for the manufacture of butter from the 450 
creameries of Minn was reported only 2ke. 
Much of this outpntis laid down in the extreme 
eastern markets at a further cost of less than 2c. 
With the constant increase in the number of 
western creameries, the intelligence with 
which the industry is being prosecuted, and 
with transportation in perfected refrigerator 
cars reduced to its minimum, the creameries 
of the older middle and eastern states have a 
competitor in the west of no mean propor- 
tions. 
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THE MILK PROBLEM. 


A Sensible View. 

Irving Holcomb of Butternut Grove, Dela- 
ware Co, N Y, wember of the executive com- 
inittee of the Five States milk producers’ 
ass’n for the Ontario and Western railroad, 
has succeeded in arousing much interest 
among the farmers along that route. Several 
local branches of tiie association are being or- 
ganizede under his leadership. At Ruscoe, 
last week, a largely attended meeting was 
held at which Mr Holcomb presented an able 
address, that has been printed in the Rock- 
Jand Review. He showed that the object of 
the association is not to antagouize creamery 
men or honest dealers, but to drive irresponsi- 
ble dealers out of the market and to make 
provision for taking care of all surplus milk 
in the country instead of shipping it to New 
York to glut the market. This would be a 

ain to the dealer as well as producers, and 
would do much toward keeping up prices. 
In reality it would do more than anything 
else, because dealers lose money at such times 
and naturally wish to be compensated when 
ever milk is in good demand, and because it 
takes time and money to recover froma glutin 
the market. A steady market, with no more 
milk shipped than the demand requires,is what 
is needed tu make the business safe and pro- 
titable. This can only be done through effec- 
tive organization of producers, the rules or 
plans for which will be made whenever the so- 
ciety is strong enough. Mr Holcomh was 
right and businesslike in these remarks. He 
showed that je per qt advance will amount to 
over $2500 per day. If the association should 
succeed in getting the advance for only one 
month per yearit wouid bea great success 
and a very paying investment for producers. 

Pennsylvania Milk Legislation. 

The question of pure milk is receiving con- 
siderable attention in the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature. A bill was introduced last week 
which provides that no milk dealer, milk pro- 
ducer or vender shall sell inilk witbout hav- 
ing a certificate of registration or a license, 
and no one tosell milk from an inlicens- 
ed or unregistered vender. Violations of this 
proposed law provide fora fine of $50 to 500 
and imprisonment, one-third of the fines to 
gototheinformer. The bill is very sweep- 
ing in its character, prohibiting the sale or 
exchange of milk to which skimmed or sep- 
arator milk, water, ice, coloring matter or 
other foreign substance shall have been add- 
ed, or milk from which the cream or any part 
of it has been removed. Dairymen are prohib- 
ited from feeding cows on distillery slops. 
The dairy inspectors are given the right to 
examine all milch cows for the discovery of 
disease, and to sell milk from diseased cows 
means a fine of 200 to 500 or imprisonment, or 
both. The dairy inspector with a jury of 
three citizens is to examine and _ order 
slaughtered all cattle afferted with tuber- 
culosis, and the owner is to receive from the 
state one-third the assessed value. Upon ex- 
amination of carcass, if it is found free from 
disease, the law munificently gives the owner 
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two-thirds the value of the animal, or he 
may retain the carcass as beef. 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, so far as nominal quota- 
tions are concerned there is no change. The 
average surplus price is $1.32 P can of 40 qts, 
and the exchange price 24¢ P qt, although 
many farmers do not realize all of this. ‘The 
supply Keeps up to a normal level. 

lieceipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
gt cans for the week ending March 1 were as 
follows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 28,190 873 223 
N Y Central, 17.807 252 709 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,781 797 — 
West Shore, 11,049 268 197 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,461 171 58 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 —_ =~ 
New Haven & H, 7,561 _ — 
Del, Lack & Weat, 37,620 412 - 
Long Island, 895 —_ —_ 
N J Central, 1,576 — — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,910 y — 
Other sources, 3,500 —- — 
Total receipts, 148,898 2,797 1,187 
Daily av this week, 21.271 399 169 
Daily av last week, 21,262 395 153 
At Philadelphia, the milk exchange last 


week fixed the March price at 34c P qt, dry 
measure, and freight (4c) prepaid. ‘This is 


the same as the Feb tigure, with Jan, 4c. 
The March price a year ago was 4c, and that 
ruled until the middle of April. when there 


was a drop to 3c, the figure throughout the 
summer, the. exchange price advancing to 4c 
Oct to Dec, ’96. ‘‘Conditions have been very 
unsstisfactory,’’ writes Secretary’ J. H. Mil- 
ler, ‘‘a surplus of milk being constantly in 
sight, extra milk selling as low as 2c P qt. 
This is rather singular when taken into con- 
sideration is the falling off in receipts at the 
different platforms. I attribute it to the gen- 
eral depression of business together with an 
open winter. In Jan, ’%6, receipts were 7,- 
970,000 gts dry measure, and for Jan, ’97, 
7,089,000 qts, a shortage of 881,000 ats. Many 
dealers put their surplus into butter, without 
coler or salt, for the Jewish trade. Competi- 
tion has forced the price of this butter as low 
as 15@16c P ib; if a dealer pays 3}c P qt, or 
$1 40 P 100 ibs for milk, and gets 4 lbs butter 
at 15c, worth 60c, and throws his skimmilk 
away, he comes out at the small end. Con- 
siderable of this is now being done.’’ 





There are seven milk shipping points on 
the Montrose railroad that are being organiz- 
ed by R. H. Atkinson of Vose, appointed for 
the purpose by the local section organized at 
Lemon, Wyoming Co, Pa, with L. B. Luce of 
Lynn president, W. D. Kintner of Vose secre- 
tary, Wesley Jennings of Lemon treasurer. 
Probably 250 members will be secured in 
these unions, but the officers complain at the 
slowness of Sec’y Martin. 





I have used AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST a8 aD 
advertising medium, and have been so richly 
repaid that I consider it the best paper for 
such purposes.—[William Empie, Minaville, 
N Y. 








Wash Your Dishes 


Your pots and pans, milk pails, milk cans, floors and all 


woodwork with 


SSeS SS 
[Sas SSS 








0 


WaAsHING PowDER 


It cleans everything. 





LUST 





For greatest economy buy, 4lb. package. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis, 


New York, 


Boston, Philadelphia. 





500,000 Strawberry Plants, | 


Standard varieties at $1.50 to $2.00 per M; all true to 
name. Send for list and prices. 
A. A. HUMPHREY, Rutland, Ohio. 








. What is the Best Incubator! Buckeye 
Hatcher of course. We not only guaran- 
tee it, but don’t ask leent unless you’re 
satisfied. We make Self Regulating guar- 
nteed Incubators for’, Send 4c for No. 22 cat- 
logue. Buekeye Incubator Co., Springfield, 0. 
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FAIRLY SUPPORTED. 


MARKETS 


Turspay Eventne, March 2, 1897. 
situation has shown no im- 
portant change the past week, the encourag- 
ing feature being the general maintenance of 
yround previously gained. Trade in a gener- 
al way cannot be called active, however, with 
much room for further improvement, although 
in certain directions expansion is unquestion- 
ed. Following the enormous orders for steel 
durivg the past three activity in the 
iron industry is promised for a long time to 
come. Wool and woolens show rather more 
activity without much price change, cotton 
is fairly steady, and hides and leather have 
averaged ftinmer. Exports of wheat are Jess 
satisfactory, but the foreign trade in corn 
keeps up well, the market for the latter show- 
ing stability. The dairy situation is without 
important new feature, stocks of onions are 
nearly exhausted, and better grades of apples 
and potatoes are fairly firm. Revised prices 
holding good to-night follow: 


ad 


The 


business 


Weeks, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEAPING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 
Wheat— - —-Oats—, 

1897 1896 1897 1897 1896 


Corn— 
Cash or spot 1896 
Chieago, 

New York, 

joston, 

Toledo, 

St Louis, 2 
Minneapolis, .73%4 

S Francisco, *lLAite #1.25 

London, 1b, $1 

“p Cental. Other prices P bu. 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 

No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, T5Yg ‘ 17%, 
July, 72% 2 18%, 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA. 

This week Last week (ne year aco 
Wheat, bu, 43,797,000 45,215,000 64,096,000 
Corn, "6,408,000 26,413,000 13,068 000 
Oats, 13. 897,000 13,565,000 7,004,000 

At Chicago, wheat has shown considerable 
nervousness, and while declines have taken 
place, it is noteworthy thatin nearly every 
iustance these call out increased demand. 
The market was bulled perhaps too much las: 
week on possible war scares in eastern 
Europe, and a natural reaction followed, 
Operators this week watching the develop- 
ments in the winter wheat districts, and the 
movement of old wheat. There is still some 
talk about increased use of corn owing to the 
wide difference in prices. The speculative 
grade, May delivery, has sold largely at 74@ 
76c P bu, a little above and below, with cash 
about le discount. The general position of 
the market is fully outlined in our review on 
another page of this issue. 

Corn is moderately active at 
rates, a feature being the reported 
freights to 10c # 100 ths from St Louis to 
Aitantic ports, present remarkably low 
freights being conducive to large shipments 
from the interior. Exports continue very 
large from this country, while Argentina, our 
important competitor, is shipping ont only 
small quantities. The cash demand is ex- 
cellent, but large supplies are in sight, the 
**visible’’ now being more than double that of 
a year ago, to say nothing of the liberal re- 
serves in the country. The weather has _ re- 
cently been more favorable to curing corn, 
yet there is much complaint of poor quality. 
February corn receipts 8683 cars against 8368 
ayearago. No2in store 224@238c BP bu, May 
24m24he. Low grades by sample 15@18c, No 3 
and No 3 yellow 19@?0ec. 

The oats situation is much as outlined a 
week ago, liberal public stocks being offset to 
some extent by free distribution for consump- 
tive purposes. Exports fairly large, freight 
rates very low for the time of year. May 
holds close to 17c P bu, with cash lots seiling 
on the basis of about l6e for No 2 in store, 
fancy whites up to 20@21c; low grades 134 15c. 

Rye lost 1@ijsc P bu last week, selling 
down to the basis of 324c for No 2 in store, 
nor is much interest noticeable at present. 
Stocks are still liberal, and nothing apparent 
to indicate much foreign demand. 

Country holders of barley dissatisfied with 
current prices and not disposed to sell when 
they cau hold. Buyers holding off, the export 
trade than recently and malt houses ap- 
parently well supplied. Feed barleys 22@23c 
” bu, common to choice / 


*.90 
405, 


existing low 
cut in 


less 


malting 25@32c, 
fancy a premium but offered sparingly. 
Fiaxseed has held the slight gain noted a 
week ago, with a further small advances of 
nearly le, No 1 northwestern selling up to 
Tige P bu, May T7hec, Sept 80sec. Demand from 
crushers fair and offerings restricted. Specu- 
lative interest small with some desire on the 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


part of those holding May flax to turn it over 
to later months, July commanding 2c premiun 
in exchange. 

In grass seeds, timothy has shown some iim- 
provement, developing strength under in- 
creased support. Receipts fair, but so the ship- 
ments; better grades in favor. The advance 
naturally brought out increased offerings and 
the full improvement was not maintained. 
Up to late last week prime timothy, March 
delivery, sold at $2 75 P ctl, followed bya 
reaction to 2 60, with fair to good country 
lots 2 35@2 50. Fancy seed quotable up to 
2 75@2 90. Cloverseed without important 
change; contract grade about 7 50 P ctl. 
Hungarian quiet at 50@60e P ctl, German mil- 
let 55@75e, buckwheat 50@70c. 

At Toledo, grain markets generally quiet 
and dull without particularly new feature. 
No 2 cash wheat 87@88ce P bu, No 2 corn 224 
@24c, No 2 oats 17@17}c, No 2 rye 6c. Clo- 
verseed receiving fair attention with consid- 
erable quantities delivered this week on 
March contracts. Prime grade $470 P bu, 
No 2 3 75@4 50. 

At! New York, grain trade without impor- 
tant new feature and generally quiet. Export 
demand for wheat and flour has shown less 
spirit, this hurting the market, while rye and 
feedstuffs have averaged dull under the liber- 
al movement from the west to Atlantic ports. 
No 2 red winter wheat in store 87¢c P bu, buck- 
wheat on track soc, buckwheat fiour $1 10@ 
125 P 100 lbs. Corn salable on the basis of 
283@29c for No 2in carlots. Oats quiet with 
No 2 mixed 21}.#22¢ in store, rye dull at 38@ 
40c. Grass seeds neglected and easy, with 
clover 7@10c P Ib, timothy 3}$@4c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 

PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle— —Hogs— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 
Chicago, P 100 tbs, $5 40 $4 60 $: - 
New York, 5 25 450 f 5 4 25 
Buffalo, 510 440 ; 430 400 
Kansas City, 500 435 3! 400 350 
Pittsburg, 500 450 38 35 435 375 

At Chicago, cattle in nearly the recent de- 
mand, yet the market a little less active than 
usual. Export trade temporarily slack and 
dressed beef concerns complain of rather in- 
adequate outlet; yet practically everything 
desirable is being taken at full prices. A 
good many half fat steers are coming in, and 
salesmen experience difficulty in moving 
these, except at concessions, complaining they 
lack quality and should be kept longer in the 
feed lot. 

While a number of bunches of choice steers 

have sold at $5 and better, with fancy quota- 
ble up to 5 25@5 40, sales of butcher weights 
in the main 4 85 down to 3 90. Supply of stock 
cattle remains light and such are picked up at 
the highest prices of the season. Values of 
mixed butcher stock much as a week earlier; 
bologna and export buils dull and 15@25c 
lower. Prices are revised as follows: 
Fey export steers, $5.15@5.40 Fair to good cows, $2.50@3.15 
Prime. 1500@1600 fhs,4.85¢5.20 Poor to fey bulis, 75 ) 
Good to ch, 1150 Canners, 1 i 

@1450 fos Feeders, 

Com to fair, 1150 Stockers. 400 to 
@1400 Ths, 850 Tbs. 

Ch to fey cows and Calves, 300 Ths up, 
heifers, Calves, veal, 


—Sheep— 
1897 1896 
$4 25 $3 70 


4 00 


4.15@4.75 
3.40@4.10 


3.50@4.20 

It begins to appear that packers are decided- 
ly disappointed about the hog supply, this 
stimulationg the demand, nearly everything 
selling at the highest tigures of the season. 
Advance small but enough to bring this 
about. The demand is good for fresh meats, 
although cured pork product continues rather 
slow. Fair to choice heavy hogs $3 40@3 55, 
mixed lots 3 50@3 60, assorted light 3 60@3 70. 

The sheep trade healthy with a good de- 
mand at firm to slightly higher prices. Fed 
westerns have recently brought the best fig- 
ures of the season, getting ahove 4c P lb; 
good to choice mixed droves $3 85@4, prime 
shipping and export wethers 4 15@4 25, year- 
lings 4@4 40, lambs 4 50@5 25. 

At Pittsburg, cattle fairly active with only 
52 cars on sale Monday of this week, prices 
10¢ higher, as follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $4 80@5 00 
Good, 1200 to 1500 Ibs, 

Fair, 90) to 110 lbs 

Common, 700 to 9 Ibs, 36 


Rough, half-fat, 


Com to good fat bulls,$2 00@5 50 
Com tv good fat cows, 2 00@5 10 
Heifers, 700 to L100 Ibs, 2 25@04 15 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 (k@15 (0 
F’sh cows & epringr’s. 15 00@40 00 
Coin toRrood fat oxen, 3 25@0425 Veal calves, 5 0O@6 35 

Demand for hogs excellent with only 20 
double decks received Monday, all classes of 
buyers represented and prices 10@15c higher. 
Prime medium $3 90@3 95, prime light and 
Yorkers 3 85@3 90, pigs 3 70@3 80, heavy hugs 
360@3 70. Sheep firm under small offerings; 
receipts 12 double decks. Prime heavy weth- 
ers 4 15@4 35, good, 85@90 ths, 3 80@4, mixed 
droves 350@3 75, poor lots usual discount. 
Fair to choice lambs 4 25@5 25. 


At Buffalo, cattle market opens rather poor- 
ly, the 200 cars received Monday of this week 
proving fully ample. Buyers rather indiffer- 
ent and transactions 10@20c lower, with go¢ 
to extra beeves quotable at $4 50@5, 
grades usual discount. Veal calves quiet with 
choice lots scarce and 25c higher than | 
week. Hog market active, the 85 double ds 
received Monday selling at strong price 
Yorkers 390, pigs 385, medium and heay, 
3 80@3 85. Sheep receipts 75 cars, market 
steady but ratherslow, good to choice wethers 
4@4 25, yearlings 4 35@4 50, fair to good butch 
er sheep 3 75@4. Lambs slow with good to 
prime 5@5 25 and common to fair 4 50@4 75 

At Boston, milch cows $25@40 ea for poor 
to fair, 45@65 good to fancy. 

At London, American steers 10}@11}4c th, 
est dressed weight; sheep 9@llc P tb, est 
dressed weight. Refrigerator 
P tb. 


nd 
under 


beef 74@8ic 
THE DAIRY JMIARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 

York State—At Albany, quiet and 
weak. Good tochemy tubs 20@2Iic P tb, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 19@20c.—At Syracuse, 
dull and easy. Good to ch emy tubs 20@2I1c, 
prints 22c, dairy 14@18c. 

At New York, for strictly fine fresh cream- 
ery the market is steady. Much of the butter 
now arriving is faulty and buyers are critical 
in their purchases. This, while sustaining 
the price of the choicest qualities, gives a 
weak tone to under grades which are dull 
and slow. The supply of fresh dairy is light 
and such steadily held. Wholesal. prices for 
round lots ruling early this week follow: El- 
gin and other western creamery extras 19¢ P 
Ib, western firsts 17@18e, seconds 15@16c, N Y 
emy 18@18}c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 12h¢, 
firsts 13@13hc, western factory extras 124c. ~ 

Ohio—At Columbus, active at steady prices. 
Elgin cmy 20c P tb, Ohio 18c, dairy 10@12c. 
At Cleveland, in fair supply and good de- 
mand. Good to ch cmy tubs 15@18c, dairy 14 
@1ic.—At Toledo, tirm under good demand. 
Good to ch cmy tubs 18@19c, prints 20@21c, 
dairy 12@15c.—At Cincinnati, demand light 
and market quiet. Fey Elgin emy 20c, Ohio 
15c, duiry 9@12c. 

At Boston, afair supply of nearly all grades 
offered, but demand light and prices barely 
steady. Quotations for round lots as follows: 
Vt and N Hfcy cmy assorted sizes 2lc, western 
fresh tubs assorted sizes 20c, northern firsts 17 
@20c,eastern 20c, western tirsts 17@18¢e,seconds 
15@16c, extra Vt dairy 18c, firsts 14@16c, west- 
ern imt cmy 16c. Prints and boxes 1@2c pre- 
mium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—Ar Albany, in de- 
mand and firm. Full cream cheddars 11@12e 
P tb, flats 10$@1l4c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 
14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9@1l14c. 

At New York, the firm tone of t market 
is sustained, although the movement is moder- 
ate. The remaining supplies are in strong 
hands and the general situation is unchang- 
ed. N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 
12ic P lb, fey white 12}c, late made white and 
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} 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 

For Bronchial and Asthmatic Complaints, 
“Brown’s bronchial troches”’ have remarkable 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 

Buying a Carriage.—Anyone may learn how 
to buy the best carriages and harness at the 
least factory prices by writing for the large, 
illustrated catalog of the Elkhart Carriage 
and Harness Mfg Co, of Elkhart, Indiana. It 
is mailed free. 


The Net Profit to Farmers as a result of a 
season’s outlay of time, money and labor is 
what counts. In these days of low prices for 
so many kinds of farm produce, 1t behooves 
every farmer tu get the most out of these nec- 
essary outlays. Intensive farming has been 
well described as growing better crops at less 
cost on less surface, and anything which will 
aid in bringing this about is worth carefully 
considering. Among the up-to-date farm im- 
plements, and very helpful in this direction, 
and unique in its way, is the Acme harrow. 
This is truly a general purpose harrow, which 
not only crushes the clods, but in one opera- 
tion turns, cuts, pulverizes, smooths and levels 
the soil. A practical success, farmers who 
are not acquainted with the Acme will do 
well to inquire into its merits now that an- 
other crop campaign is opening. Duane H. 
Nash is the manufacturer and a postal card re- 
quest to him, mentioning this paper, will bring 
full particulars to you. He may be addressed 
either at Millington, N J, or No 30 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 











colored 112@12c, fair to good 11@11}c, common 
9@10c, small fey Sept colored 124c, fcy white 
124@12h4e, good to choice 117@12c¢, common to 
fair 9%@1le, light skims small colored choice 
10}jc, large 10j¢, part skims 8}@9}c, full skims 
3@3ke. 

Ohio—At Columbus, fairly active and 
steady. N Y full cream cheddars 12c ®P tb, 


Ohio 9c, family favorite 104¢c, hmburger 13c, 
imt Swiss 14c.—At Cleveland, moderately 
active and firm. Full cream cheddars 12@ 


124c, flats 10@10}c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 10 


@ile.—At Toledo, slow. Full cream ched- 
dars 10@1le, flats 9@9}c, skims 6@T7c, imt 
Swiss ‘i11@12c.—At Cincinnati, market firm. 


Ohio flats 10@104c, family favorite 10@104c, 
twins 12@124c, Young America 10$@11ec. 

At Boston, a moderate outlet for all kinds, 
offerings light and quotations unchanged. N 
Y small extra 12@124c P 1b, large 12@12kc, 
firsts 10@11c, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 
12c, large 12c, sage cheese 114@12h4c, part skims 
4@6c, Ohio flats 11@114c, western extra twins 
114@11 fc. 

During the period May 1, ’96, to Feb 19, ’97, 
cheese receipts at N Y were 1,137,000 boxes, 
compared with 1,160,000 same period a year 
earlier. Shipments 535,000 and 480,000 boxes 
respectively. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or comsumers an 
advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, the quality of arrivals is 
generally below prime and choice lots are 
firm. Baldwins $1 25@1 50 P bbl, Greenings 
1 25@1 62, Northern Spys 1 25@2 50, Spitzen- 
burgs 1 25@2 50. 

At Boston, dull and easy, supplies of ordi- 
nary grades more than wanted. Baldwins 75c@ 
$1 25 P bbl, Kings 1 25@1 75, Greenings 75ic@ 
1, Tallwah Sweets 1@1 50, Northern Spy 
1 50@2. 

The enormous shipments abroad are press- 
ing on the markets and recent sales at Eng- 
lish ports show declines. Offerings have 
proved excessive with sales of Baldwins large- 
ly at $2@2 50 ® bbl. occasional fancy lots up 
to 3@3 25. A recent Liverpool cable to Law- 
rence & Co, Boston apple exporters, quotes 
the markets declining under excessive offer- 
ings. Present ovean freights on apples from 
Boston to Europe are favorable, being only 36 
@38e P bbl to Liverpool and 48c to London 
and Glasgow. The steamship Ardanrose re- 
cently sailed from Halifax for London, with 
nearly 12,000 bbls apples. 

Beans. 

At New York, top quotations are obtainable 
only for faney grades. market rather weak. 
Ch marrow $1 15@1 174 P bu, fair to good 1@ 
110, ch medium 924@95c, ch pea 874@90c, 
white kidney 1 20, red 1 30, black turtle soup 
1 80@1 85, ch yellow eye} 1 10@1 12}, Cal limas 
1 324, green peas 65@80c. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, buying is very limited, but 
holders of choice grades are quite firm. Ex- 
tra fey 1896 evap’d apples 43?@5c P th, fey 44@ 
4h4c, ch 3?@4c, prime 33@38c, sun-dried sliced 
2@3c, quarters 2@3}c, chopped $1 25@1 40 P 
100 lbs, cores and skins 1 25@1 80, cherries 
11@114c, blackberries 6@%ic, evap’d raspber- 
ries 15c, huckleberries 6@6hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, a fairly active demend, but 
receipts have increased and prices are lower. 
Fey newlaid nearby 174c P dz, Pa fresh gath- 
ered 17c, western 163c, dirty $3@3 50 P case, 
western refrigerator prime 2 50@3 75, limed 13 
@134c P dz, southern prime 16@16}c. 

At Boston, prices on strictly fancy are fair- 
ly sustained, but ordinary stock is slow and 
easy. Nearby and Cape fcy 20@22e # dz, ch 
fresh eastern 19c, fair to good 17@18c, Vt and 
N H fresh 19c ® dz, western fair to good 17@ 
Isc. 

Fresh Fruits. 
cranberries steady, oranges 
and lemons firm. Catawba grapes 10@1l5ic P 
bskt, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy late $5 50@6, 
good to prime 3@5, N J fresh cleaned 3@4, 
Fla oranges 3@5, Cal navel 2 50@3 75, Fla tan- 
gerines 5@8, mandarins 3@6, grape fruit 6@ 
10, Fla strawberries 25@75c P qt. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, market not active, but fairly 
firm. Western spring bran 55@65c ® 100 ths, 
winter 674@70c, middlings 70@75c, sharps 80@ 
90c, screenings 35@65c, oilmeal $21 50@22 P 
ton, cottonseed 19@19 50, rye feed 524@55c P 


At New York, 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@87}c, coarse 
corn meal 55@60c. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, best grades held with confi- 
dence, medium and low grade weak. Prime 
timothy 774@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 7ic, No 2 65@ 
70c, No 3 60c, shipping 55c, clover mixed 60@ 
65c, salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 1 8c, 
No 2 75@80c, short rye straw 50@60c, oat 35c, 
tangled rye 50@60c. 

At Boston, hay market dull with 
conditions unchanged. Prime hay large bales 
$15 50 P ton, small 14@14 50, No 1 13 50@14, 
No 212 50@13, No 311@11 0, good to prime 
rye straw 15@17, oat 7 50@8 50, tangled rye 10 
@10 50. 


general 


Onions. 

At New York, domestic onions are steady 
and firm, imported slow and easy. Eastern 
white $4@6 50 P bbl, red 3 25@3 50, yellow 3 
@3 25, Orange Co white 2 50@5 P bag, yellow 
2@2 75 ® bbl, red 2 50@3, western and state 
yellow 250@265, Havana 2 40@2 50 P bx, Ber- 
muda 2 50@2 60. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and choice 
lots steady. Natives $1@115 # bu, in bbls, 
3 25@3 50, N Y large bbls 3, small 2 75, Ohio 2 
@3, Havana 2 75 P era. 

Potatoes. 
At New York, prices irregular and inclined 


to weakness under liberal supplies, market 
quiet. LIin bulk $1 25@1 50 P bbl, N J 


1@1 30, state 80c@1 P 180 lbs, Me 1 25@1 30 
® sack, Houlton Rose 1 40@1 75, Mich 1@1 10, 
Bermuda 4 50@5 50 P bbl, N J sweets, yellow 
1@1 25 P bbl, Vineland 1 25@1 50. 

At Boston, a good supply and under moder- 
ate demand prices have eased ‘a little. Ar- 
oostook Hebrons 40@42c *® bu, N H 35@328c, 
Vt 35@38c, N Y state White Stars 35c, Aroos- 
took 40c, P E I Chenangoes 55c. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the market 1s cleaned up 
closely of chickens and fowls, but turleys are 
dull and irregular. Dry-packed selected near- 
by turkeys 12c P lb, mixed 11@12c, N J chick- 
ens 9@10c, Philai3c, N Y and Pa 8}@9ie, 
western 8$@9c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 11@13c. 
geese 8@9c, tame white squabs $2 50@2 75 P 
dz, mixed 1 50@1 75. Live poultry: Fowls 7c, 
chickens 7c, turkeys 9@10c, ducks 65@85c P 
pr, geese 1 25@1 75, pigeons 25@30c P pr. 

At Boston, receipts are somewhat lighter 
and a better feeling prevails. Northern and 
eastern ch large chickens i4@lic ® tb, Phila 
chickens 13@14c, extra fowls 10@12c, ducks 
11@13c. Western dry-packed drawn and 
headed ch young turkeys 13}@14c, ch chick- 


ens 9@10c, fowls 7@8c, ducks 10@12c, geese 
7@8c, pigeons 75c@$1 P dz. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, a fair movement of nearly 


all kinds. Cabbage $2@3 ® 100, red 3@4, cel- 
ery 50c@1 25 P dz, egg plant 3@5 P bbl, tur- 
nips 50@75c, marrow squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl, 
Hubbard squash 1 25, carrots 60@75c, Brussels 
sprouts 6@12c P qt, Fla beets 50@75c P bu- 
case, parsnips 75c * bbl, cauliflower 1@2 P 
cra, kale 35@50c P bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@2 50 
® carrier, Fla peppers 1 50@3 P carrier, spin- 
ach 50c@1 P bbl, string beans 1@4 P cra. 

At St Louis, old domestic cabbage sells at 
$8@10 P ton, Holland seed 16@18. At Pittsburg, 
German seed cabbage 14@15c P ib, domestic 
1@1 25 P bbl. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, chickens 10@12c P tlw, 
14c d w, broilers 50c ea, fresh eggs 23@25c P 
dz, hay $16@18 P ton, cwy print butter, near- 
by 25c ® tb, dairy 20c, full cream cheese 11@ 
124c, potatoes 50c P bu, onions 1 50, turnips 
35@40e.—At New Haven, cmy butter, tubs 20 
@21c P tb, prints Y4e, dairy 16@18c, cheese 
13e, western eggs 18 P dz, chickens 9c ®P ib 
lw, 11@12e d w, turkeys 12c 1 w, potatoes 45 
@50c P bu, onions 1 25, hay 17@18 ¥P ton. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE /IARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry in fair de- 
mand but weak. Chickens 94@10s¢e P ib 1 w, 
10$@1l4c d w, turkeys 13@14c | w, 14@15c d w, 


ducks 11@12c lw, 12@13e d w, geese 10@1l1c 
lw, 11@12c dw, fresh eggs 18@19c P dz, 
cold storage 134@14c, dressed beef 54@6}c, 


veal 64@8c, hogs 34@44c, mutton 5@6c, milch 
cows $30@40 ea. Bran 11@11 50 P ton, cotton- 
seed meal 18@18 50, middlings 14@15, loose 
hay 14@16 50, baled 14@16, clover 12@14, oat 
straw 8@8 50, rye 15@16, corn 30@32c P bu, 
oats 23@25c. Potatoes active and firm, 1 25@ 
1 374 P bbl, onions 2 50@3, turnips 50@60c, 
cabbage 3@4 50 # 100, apples 1@1 25 # bbl, 
cranberries 5@6. 

At Syracuse, baled timothy hay $14@16 ? 
ton, loose 13@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 10@12, 
bran 13, cottonseed meal 20, middlings 14, 
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corn 33@40c ® bu, oats 26@28c. Beef 4@6e P 
Ib, veal 8c, hogs 44@5c, mutton 5@6c, hides 4 
@®6c, calfskins 90c@1 10 ea, chickens 8@9%c P® 
th l w, 10@13c d w, turkeys 11@12c lw, 15@ 
16c d w, ducks 12¢ 1 w, 15c d w, geese Ile 1 w, 
12@14c d w, fresh eggs 18@19¢ PP dz. Pota- 
toes 20@25c ¥P bu, onions 60@90c, apples 75c@ 
1 25 P bbl, turnips 20@30c P bu, cabbage 2@3 
Y 100, cucumbers 18@20c ea, radishes 30c P 
dz, honey 10@124c P b. 

OHIO—At Columbus, poultry quiet and low, 
chickens 5@6c P tb 1 w, 6@7c d w, turkeys 8e 
l w, 11@12c d w, ducks 8c lw, 11@12c dw, 
geese 5c 1 w, 6@7c d w, fresh eggs l4c P dz, 
good to best steers $4@4 50 ¥ 100 tbs, veal 
calves 4 50@5, hogs 3 50@3 60, sheep 3, fine 
washed wool 12@16c ®, tb, unwashed 12@1ic, 
hides 5@6c. Bran 12 ¥P ton, screenings 9, 
middlings 13, shorts 11, loose hay 9@10, haled 
9@9 50, oat straw 4@5, wheat 5, corn 18@20c P 
bu. Potatoes active and lower, Burbanks and 
Hebrons 20@2le P bu, Rose 25c, onions 2 60@ 
275 P bbl, cabbage 12@20 P ton, turnips 20@ 
25¢ ® bu, beans 75@80c, apples 1 20@1 35 
P? bbl. 

At Toledo, fresh ezgs 15@16c P dz, poultry 
quiet and tirm, chickens 6@7c P tb 1 w, 8@10e 
dw, turkeys 9@1le lw, 10@12c d w, ducks 
9@10e 1 w, 10@lle dw, geese 60@65c eal w, 
hides 64@74c P tb, calfskins 8@9c. Bran $9 
@10 ® ton, middlings 10@10 50, loose and hal- 
ed hay 10@11, oat straw 5@6, rye 6@6 50. 
Potatoes 23,@25c ¥P bu, onions 90c@1 25, tur- 
nips 20@25c, cabbage 2@3 25 P 100, apples 1@ 
150 P bbi, celery 30@50c P dz, radishes 25@ 
30c, cucumbers 2@2 25, spinach 35@40c P bu. 

At Cleveland, fresh vegetables, lettuce 14@ 
15c P tb, radishes 20@30c P dz, pie plant 40@ 
50c, cucumbers $2@2 25, green beans 2 75@3 
P bu, spinach 35@40c, tomatoes 3@3 25 P 
cra, potatues easy, 22@28c ¥P bu, carlots 18@ 
22c, onions 1, cabbage 3 50@4 P 100, rutabagas 
25@30e P bu, beans 80@90c, apples 1@1 50 P 
bbl. Poultry firm, chickens 74@84c P tb 1 w. 








Our Legal Adviser. 


Peddlers’ License.—R. G., N Y: Peddlers’ li- 


censes are matters of local regulation and are 
issued by towns and cities. Therefore you 
should inquire of the clerk of the town or city 
where you desire to peddle and he will inform 
you how to proceed. 


Railroad Rights on Private Land.—W. H. 
t., Va: The railroad which was laid out over 
vour farm probably had more than a mere 
right of way. If you gave no deed, the road 
probably obtained a right from the legislatiye 
to condemn and take land. Such rights can 
not be forfeited by merely delaying to build 
until after the time promised.——W. B. R., 
NY: You are now free from your contract, as 
it bound vou for two years only. The railroad 
company has acquired no right to the land by 
reason of possession for so short a time. Have 
you ever deeded the strip of land to the com- 
pany or has the land been condemned by 
process of law? If neither vou have a right to 
sell the muck thrown up by the company’s 
graders.——C. J. H., Ohio: To get the road 
adjacent to your property repaired, you should 
make application to the supervisur for your 
district. 

















Have You Asthma in Any Form? 


Medical science at last reports a _ positive 
cure for asthma in every form in the won- 
derful kola plant, a new botanical discovery 
found on the Congo river, West Africa. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev J. L. Combs 
of Martinsburg, W Va, writes that it cured 


him of asthma of fifty years’ standing, and 
Hon L. G. Clute of Greeley, Ia, testifies that 
for three years he had to sleep propped up in 


a chair, being unable to lie down night or 
day from asthma. The kola plant cured him 
at once. To make the matter sure, these and 
hundreds of other cures are sworn to before 
anotary public. To prove to you beyond 
doubt its wonderful curative power, the Kola 
Importing Co, No. 1164 Broadway, New York, 
will send a large case of the Kola Compound 
free by mail to every reader of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST who suffers from any form of asthma. 
All they askin return is that when cured 
yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
it. Send your name and address on a postal 
card and they will send youa large case by 
mail free. It costs you nothing, and you 
should surely try it. 

SIX MILLION PEOPLE iiis“onty book “rte: First 
Battle,” is now ready. Agents making from $25.00 to 
$150.00 per week; the greatest seller of the age; send for 


outfit quick. Beware of fraudulent books. W.B.Conkey 
Company, Sole Publishers, Chicago- 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


Cuban Complications.—The interest of the 
citizens of the U § in the Cuban war has been 
roused to the point of intense excitement over 
the alleged murder of an American citizen in 
a prison cell on theisland. Dr Richardo Ruiz, 
uu American citizen, was found dead under 
suspicious circumstances in his cellin_ the 
prison at Guanabacoa, where he had been 
contined for some time. This case and that 
of another American citizen who was confined 
in prison has led Consul Gen Lee to ask the 
administration for authority to demand the 
deliverance of all American citizens thus de- 
tained in Spanish prisons. The Spanish au- 
thorities promise to ferret out the matter and 
bring the guilty parties to account, but Amer- 
icans at home and on the island have little 
hope of satisfactory reparation. The other 
citizen, Charles F. Scott, has been released 
upon Gen Lee’s request and he tells of the 
most cruel treatment at the hands of the Span- 
iards. The situation in Havana 1s critical 
and Americans there are planning to leave 
the island, fearing that the friendly relations 
between Spain and the U 5S may cease at any 
moment. ‘he Spanish soldiery are pushing 
work upon the defenses at Havana. 


The Situation in Crete.--The combined de- 
termination of the European puwers to inter- 
fere with the action of the Greeks in Crete 
has stirred up the most violent indignation at 
Athens, and the people are desperate in their 
threats to take up arms at any cost. King 
George is firm in his position and the knowl- 
edge that any weakening on _ his part will 
anger his own people if not deprive him of his 
crown makes him even more determined in 
his stand. He says that his troops will not 
take the offensive, but he stoutly aftirms his 
intention of protecting the Greeks in the 
island by the presence of au army. If the 
Turks invade Thessaly he vows he will de- 
clare war. If the powers insist in their posi- 
tion King George says he willeither die fight- 
ing or abdivate his throne to the crown prince. 

England has drawn up a formal proposal of 
autonomy for Crete and insists that the troops 
be recalled. The proposal provides for the 
establishment of administrative autonomy in 
Crete, the island to remain a part of the Turk- 
ish empire. 


A Child’s Plea-—A pretty httle golden-haire« 
girl of seven years walked timidly into a New 
Jersey police court room the other day and 
asked for ‘‘the man who sent my mamma to 
jail.’’ The judge happened to overhear her 
remark and asked the little miss what she 
wanted. Tears came into hereyes as she 
turned to the judge and asked, ‘‘ Did you send 
my mamma to jail?’’ When told her name, 
the judge recalled that a short time before he 
had sentenced a woman to jail for 60 days for 
drunkenness and told the child so. Looking 
up into the kindly face of the judge she asked : 
** Judge, did you ever bave a inamma?’’ and 
then, choking with sobs, she could control her 
feelings no longer and begged piteously for 
her mother's release. ‘‘Your mamma _ has 
been very naughty,’’ said the judge. ‘‘She 
gets drunk and abuses her neighbors.’’ ‘‘ But 
she is so good to me, and I love her,’’ sobbed 
the golden-haired pleader, ‘‘and if yvou’ll let 
her go I—I— won’t let her be naughty any 
more.-I jove her so. Please, please, oh, please 
let her go.’’ That was too much for the gray- 
haired, kind-hearted magistrate, and as he 
turned away to order the release of the mother, 
he used his handkerchief vigorously and his 
voice was husky from a‘‘bad cold,’’ which 
had suddenly developed. 


Live Topics at Washington.—Iiy an over- 
whelming vote the house has passed tie hill 
authorizing the president to call an interna- 
tional monetary conference and to name dele- 
gates on the part of the US. The vote stood 
279 to 3 and the votes in favor of the measure 
came from gold standard republicans as wellas 
free silver democrats. The bill is slightly 
amended over the senate forin, but there 1s no 
doubt that that body will readily concur, and 
one of the duties of the incoming president will 
be to promote the plan for an international 
monetary conference, to which the republican 
party was pledged by the St Louis platform. 

A bill has passed the house authorizing na- 
tional banks to take out circulation to the 
par value of the bonds deposited to secure it, 
which is an increase of 10 per cent over the 
limit allowed at present. 

Une unfortunate provision which has been 
tacked onto the immigration billin its amend- 
ed form will prevent Canadians along the bor- 
der from coming into the US to engage in 
work, unless they make declaration of their 
intention of becoming citizens of the US. 
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The operation of this law will be sure to make 
trouble along the Canadian line where the 
citizens of the U 8 and their neighbors across 
the line are involved in the ties of blood and 
friendship. There is such a commingling of 
industrial iuterests along our northern border 
that such an attempt to disrupt them as is pro- 
posed by this bill would resuit in great hard- 
ship both sides of the line. 

Hon William J. Bryan, late democratic can- 
didate for president of the U 8S, appeared on 
the tloor of the house last week and was greet- 
ed with great enthusiasm. 

The silver republicans at Washington have 
issued an appeal to the silver republicans 
throughout the country urging that immediate 
steps be taken to perfect organization in the 
various states and territories, to the end that 
thereafter a national convention may be held 
for the purpese of making an authoritative 
declaration to the country and effecting a 
national organization. Hon Charles A. 
Towne of Minn has been named as chairman 
of the provisional national committee which 
is called to meet at Chicago June 8, 1897. 

The conference report on the agricultural 
as been agreed to and 
carries a total of $3,182,902. 

The senate hus passed Congressman Sperry’s 
bill providing for delivery of letters in towns 
and villages where no free delivery exists. 
It authorizes a postmaster on the petition of 
20 or more persons, to appoint carriers to be 
paid by the persons receiving mail so much 
per month, or 1c a letter, this to be with- 
out expense to the postoftice dey artment. 


President ._McKinley.—It is now President 
McKinley and Grover Cleveland is a private 
citizen. In the presence of a vast oa bril- 
liant assemblage William McKinley of Ohio 
took the oath ot office as the chief executive of 
the U S and the administrative offices are now 
given over from democratic to republican 
hands. 

The inauguration suit in which Maj MeKin- 
ley took the oath of oftice as president of the 
U S was presented to him by Hon John Me- 
Dowell in behalf of the National wool grow- 
ers’ association. ‘The wool was from the fin- 
est clips of Mr McDowell’s famous Saxony 
Merinos, and it is claimed that nothing 
better grows. It was woven by Thomas Oaks 
at Bloumfield, N J, and the cloth, at Mr Mce- 
Kinley’s request, was cut and made by Henry 
Kobel of Cleveland, O. The whole outfit, 
buttons, thread and all, are of American 
manufacture. 

Mr Hanna’s Program.—It is naturally ex- 
pected of Senator-Eleet Hanna that he will 
act as the president’s personal representative 
in the senate. Mr Hanna announces his in- 
tention of taking hold in earnest at the very 
ontset of the new administration. Of his 
course in legislation he says: ‘‘I am a busi- 
ness man, and Ithink I know what the busi- 
ness and commercial interests of this country 
desire and need. I expect to take an active 
interest in tariff legislation. The first thing 
we want is a revenue bill that shall produce 
enough income to meet current expenses. 
Tariff and revenue will go hand in hand. I 
think the members of congress pretty gener- 
ally are of the oyfinion that a bill which shall 
produce adequate revenue sivall be promptly 
passed, and I think the disposition will be to 
waste no time on the enactment of such a law. 
The country expects, needs and demands it, 
and it is the duty of congress, as I look at it, 
to meet this demand.’’ 

Of General Interest.—Acting upon the rec- 
ommendations of the forestry commission 
President Cleveland has signed proclamations, 
establishing 13 great national reservations, 
setting off millions of acres of wood land. 
The reservations include vast tracts in the 
Black hiils of S D, the Teton reserve near 
the Yellowstone, nearly 900,000 acres; the 
Lewis and Clark in Mont, the Bitter Root in 
Idaho, and on the boundary between Idaho 
and Montana, the Priest river forest, over 
500,000 acres; the Stanislaus reserve in the 
Sierra Nevada, 600,000 acres. This setting apart 
of these vast tracts of woodland is of im- 
mense importance to future generations, as it 
means better water supply for the whole 
country, and the preservation of the giant 
trees of the forest. 

The small store keepers of Chicago are or- 
ganizing a campaign against the big depart- 
ment stores and have issued an appeal to the 
labor unions to join them in the war. The 
laboring men, however, seem to be on the 
side of the big store proprietors. The com- 
plaint of the small store keepers is that the 
department stores keep under one roof almost 
anything that one can want to buy and then 
they sell certain lines of goods below cost. 

Scott Jackson, the murderer of Pear! Bryan, 
who will be hanged March 20, is writing a 
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confession of his crime and is bargainine 
with sensational newspapers for the purchase 
of it. He wants $10,000 for it and is said to 
have been offered $5000 by a Cincinnati pa- 
per. 

Woman suffragists in Wash have gained a 
decisive point in a bill which has passed the 
legislature conferring the right of suffrage 
on women and the question will now come be- 
fore the people. 

Friends of President McKinley announce 
that protection to American citizens will be 
the keynote of the new administration’s Cu- 
ban policy. This will be followed vigorously 
and aggressively. 

The piacing of orders 
American steel during Feb has 
gest stimulus to trade since 
election. It has set $35,000,000 in circulation 
and it is believed that this will stimulate an 
activity which will be felt in all lines of 
trade. 

A deadiock has resulted in 
islature and the republicans in the 
minus one vote which they had 
ing on. 

A monstrous petition bearing over 
names of citizens of Denver, Col, has 
mailed to Washington praying President-elect 
McKinley to revoke President Cleveland’s re- 
cent executive order placing about 60,000 gov- 
ernment employees under the rules of the civil 
service. 

Chicago has so many acres of unoccupied 
prairie within her city limits that Postmaste1 
Hesing has proposed that they be utilized the 
coming summer by the 20,000 destitute men in 
the city in the cultivation of beaus. 

The Ohio river has been on a rampage, car- 
rying death and destruction in its’ path. 
Scores of men, women and children have met 
death in the thoods and an immense amount of 
property has been destroyed. ‘the Monongahela 
river has also been running at flood hight and 
it is estimated that the loss will reach $1,000,- 
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It will cost nearly 100 million dollars to run 
the postoftice departinent next year. 

Affairs Abroad.—In the examination before 
the African committee of the British house of 
commons, of Cecil Rhodes charged with hav- 
ing inspired the raid into President Kruger’s 
republic, the premier of South Africa has ad- 
mitted that his Transvaal operations were in- 
tended to» accomplish the consolidation of 
South africa under the British flag, and that 
his plans failed. 


The Middle-of-the-Road Populists in conven- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn, have elected 
officers: President, Frank Burkitt of Miss; 
vice-president, W. F. Mays of Wash; record- 
ing secretary and treasurer, Joseph Parker of 
Ky; corresponding secretary, John H. Boyd 
of Tex; executive board, J. R. Ferris of II, 
N. C. Mortsinger of Ind, E. H. Peters of Tex, 
P. J. Dixon of Mo, G. S. Kestler of N C 
The formal address of the convention appeal- 
ed to the populists to continue the battle for 
supremacy of their principles, reciting that 
they were making «a strong headway, so much 
so that opponents in various states were en- 
acting some of them into laws. 


these 


McCook 
proffer 


Men and Women.—Col John J. 
of N Y has declined Maj MeKinley’s 
of the portfolio of the interior. 


Daughters of the Revolution.—The annual 


meeting of the Daughters of the Revolution 
at Washington, DC, has been attended with 
great enthusiasm. The report of the secretary 
shows that during the year ending Jan 1 tne 
society has increased in membership from a 
little over 12,000 to 18,000, a gain of 2000 more 
than in any previous year. Charters have 
been granted to 122 chapters in various states. 
Reports showed that good progress was being 
made toward a hall to be buiit in Washington 
for the society. A bill has passed the senate 
granting a site on the monument lot and $25,- 
000 has already been raised for the project. 
Mrs Adlai E. Stevenson, wife of the retiring 
vice-president, was for the third time elected 
president of the society. The other ofticers 
chosen were: Vice-pres-gen, Mrs A. G. 
Brackett of Washington; vice-pres in charge 
of organization of chapters, Mrs A. D. Brock- 
ett; vice-presidents, Mrs Elroy M. Avery of 
O, Mrs Russell A. Alger of Mich, Mrs Daniel 
Manning of N Y, Mrs Joseph E. Washington 
of Tenn, Mrs Levi P. Morton of N Y, Mrs 
William Dickson of Ga, Mrs F. W. Dickens 
of Wash, D C, Mrs William lL. Lindsay of 
Ky, Mrs Jobn N. Jewett of Ill, Mrs Thomas 
W. Roberts of Tenn, Mrs H. W. Howard of 
Wasb, D C, Mrs John M. Thurston of 
Ngb, Mrs Kate K. Henry of Wash, D C, 
Mrs Mary Hill of Ct, Mrs Mary S. Foote of 
Wash, D C. 









EVENINGS AT HOME. 


How the Indians Made Maple Sugar. 


ROBERT C. ROCKWELL. 


What is probably the earliest account of 
maple-sugar making in New England is given 
in that rare book, ‘‘ Historical Memoirs, Relat- 
ing to the Housatunnuk Indians,’’ written by 
Rev Samuel Hopkins of Springfield, and pub- 
lished at Boston in 1753. The process was ev- 
idently new to Mr Hopkins when he found it 
practiced among the Indians at Stockbridge, 
ana history is silent asto any previous know- 
ledge of it among the whites. Asthe probable 
beginning of what has become quite an _ iin- 
portant industry in some sections of New Eng- 
land, Mr Hopkins’ description of the Indian 
method of sugar making of interest. He 
Says: 

**The Indians make their Sugar of the Sap 
of Maple Trees. They extract the Sap by cut- 
ting the Tree on one Side, iu such a Form as 
that the Sap will naturally gather into a small 
channel at the Bottom of the Hole cut; where 


is 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
they fix into the Tree a small Chip, of 6 or 8 
inches long, which carries the Sap off from the 
Tree, into a Vessel set to receive it. Thus 
they tap a number of Trees; and, when the 
Vessels are full, they gather the Sap, and boil 
it to such a Degree of Consistence, as to make 
Sugar. After it is boiled, they take it off the 
Fire, and stir it till it is cold, which their 
Way of graining it. The Sugar is very good, 
of a very agreeable Taste, and esteemed the 
most wholesome of any. 


is 


‘*Trees fit for this Business are very plenty, 
in the vast uncultivated Wilderness between 
Connecticut and Hudson’s rivers, as also in all 
the Northern Borders of this Province. And. 
could the one Half of them be us’d, I suppose 
they would more than furnish all the British 
Colonies upon the Continent with Sugar. 

‘**The Molasses thatis made of this Sap is 
exceedingly good, and considerably resem bies 
Honey. Three, or, at most, four Barrels of 
this Sap redne’d to one, by boiling, will fer- 
ment, and makes a very pleasant Drink, 
which is sufficiently spirituous; and, I sup- 
pose, by being distill’d, would make excellent 
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Rnm; tho’ the Experiment has not, that I 
know of, been yet made. 

‘“*The Trees, after they have been us’d 3 or 
4 Yeurs successively, must then rest as many 
Years; and after they are recruited serve 


ever. The sec- 
better than the 
richer than at 


again, as well, or better than 
ond and third Years they are 
first, because then the Sap is 


first, tho’ not quite so plenteous. 
‘*The Season for this Business is from the 
Beginning of February to the End of March. 


A Time when People are as much at Leisure 
as ever.’’ 

In closing his description, Mr Hopkins, 
who, like many of the early New England 
ministers, added to spiritual discernment a 
keen eye for the teciporalities, pertinently 
queries: ‘*‘Would it not therefore be prudent, 
for those who have sufticient Number of these 
Trees, on their new Farms, to spare them, 
and use them from Year to Year, to supply 
themselves with those Commodities?’’ 





Some Boys go a-visitin’ and leave their 
manners to home.—[{Grandpa Wilkins. 








































Music-Medicinel Extraordinary Offer! 








“Run Down” 


is the expression universally applied to the 
condition in which spring commonly finds 
us,—when we are without energy, without 
appetite, and without strength. The figure 
of speech implies that we need something 


to set us going again. 
spring will not coil itself; the watch must 
be wound. To wind the watch there must 
be a key; a key made to fit the watch. The 
human system is like the watch, 
wind itself. The mainspring of this system 
is the blood—‘‘for the blood is the life,” 
and to re-coil that mainspring, to put into 
it anew the power that moves and works, 
there must be an equivalent to the watch- 
key. What the ‘ 


into the blood the vital elements that have 
been taken out of it. You can do that, or 
you can take a long rest; do nothing but 
loaf, diet yourself, and take proper exer- 
cise. You can do it—if you can spare the 
time. The farmer understands the philos- 
ophy of this. In old times farmers used to 
give their land a rest, one year in seven; 
just let it lie idle, and let nature’s chemis- 
try restore the elements that had gone into 
grains and roots. Then somebody discover- 
ed that different crops were made out of 
different chemicals, and by rotation of 
crops you could work land all the time. 
Then to this the farmer adds the use of 
fertilizers, which put back into the land the 






<4 wheat, corn or potatoes. That’s the way | 





The uncoiled main- | 


it won’t | 


run-down” system needs | 
in the spring is that there shall be put back | 


chemicals taken out in last year’s crop of | 





with the blood. You can rest or you can 
put back into it the elements you have used | 
up in the season’s labor. 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is a scientifically 
prepared medicine, designed to accomplish 
for the system just what the key does for 
the watch, just what the fertilizer does for 
the soil; give back, in concentrated foria, 
and quickly, the elements of which the 
blood has been depleted. Remember, this 
applies to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla in special. 
For no other sarsaparilla is either so scien- 
tifically prepared or has such remedial 
power. Don’t be deceived by the use of 
the name “‘sarsaparilla.” There isa sound 
saying of a good book that runs in this | 
wise: ‘Salt is good. But if the salt hath 
lost its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? 
It is good for nothing but to be cast out.” 
In other words salt is not salt because of 
| its name, but because of itsnature. There 

are some thirteen varieties of sarsaparilla, 
and of these only one is of recognized 
medical value. That one variety grows in| 
Honduras, C.A.,and the J.C. Ayer Sarsapa- 
|rilla is the only sarsaparilla that is made 
|exclusively from this Honduran growth of | 
sarsaparilla. Get Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 








|} never been sold (so far as we know) for 


| tions carefully. 


Eichten Dollars’ Worth of Music. 


The list price of these choice selections of 
voeal and instrumental music is $17.20. Pratt’s 
Chart of Chords for the Piano and Organ has 
less 
than $1.00. This puts a value of $18.20 on this 
great collection of modern music and valuable 
chart. 

But it would not cost you so much to buy it. 
You’d geta discount from the list—perhaps a 


| discount of one half, making the music cost you 


$8.60, which added to the price of the chart, 
$1.00, makes $9.60. Weoffer you the Book and 


Chart 
s 
For Twenty-five Cents, and - - ? 
“Ah!” you say, “there’s where the catch 


comes in.’’ No. There’s no cateh. That “and” 
only stands for the conditions under which we 
agree to furnish the music. Read these condi- 
We offer this volume of music, 
containing 128 pages, and including the choicest 
selections of copyright vocal and instrumental 
musi¢,and we guarantee the book to have 
sewed binding, so that it will lie open on the 
rack, and to be about 1044x13 inches in size. To 
this book we add Pratt’s Chart of Chords for 
the Piano and Organ, enabling any one to play 
accompaniments to any music, and we will 
send Book and Chart on these terms: 


One copy for 25 cents and one outside 
wrapper from a bottle of Ayer’s Sarsa- 


| parilla. 


MUSIC FOR THE MASSES! 


lore fiodern [Music for the [oney 
Than was Ever Offered On Simi- 
lar Terms. Study the Facts and 
Features of this Great Offer. 


We offer a volume of vocal and instrumental 
music, containing one hundred and twenty- 
eight (128) pages (title-pages not included) This 
book is about 104,x13 inches in size, weil made, 


and strongly bound in sewed binding. It is not 
wire stitched as are the cheap “Song Albuns, 
| but strongly sewed, and will lie flat on the 


music-rack wherever the pages are opened. 
The musi¢ in this book is modern, one-third 

being choice instrumental selections, and tw 

thirds consisting of popular and new songs and 


o- 


ballads. Withthree or four exceptions every 
piece of music included in this book is conpy- 
righted, and cannot be obtained in book form | 
except under our offer. 

To this valuable book of music we have ada- 
ed Pratt’s Chart of Chords for the Piano and 


Organ. By using this chart, any one can learn 
to play accompaniments with ease. The same 
result is accomplished by the use of this chart 
as would be achieved if a piano or organ were 
specially prepared, and the white ke ‘ys them- 
selves told the player when to strike them. 


;or 


‘paper, in writing for the music book. 


One copy for 25 cents and one outside 


| wrapper from a bottie of Ayer’s Cherry 
| Pectoral. 


One copy for 25 cents and one outside 
wrapper from a bottle of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. 

One copy for 
side wrappers from 


25 cents and three out- 
three boxes of 


| Ayer’s Pills. 


We Won’t Sell the Book 


at any price. We are not in the book business’ 
We don’t want to be. The only interest we have 

in putting out this great offer is to find out how 
many people are reached by our advertising, 
and to introduce to as many as_ possible of 
these, the Famous Family Remedies prepared 
by the J.C. Ayer Co. To induce the readers of 
this advertisement to spend time and postage 
we know we must make an extraordinary offer 
and we have done it. Send 25 cents and cutside 
wrapper of Sarsaparilla, Pectoral, or Hair Vigor, 
three Pill wrappers to the J. C. Ayer Co., 
Market. street, Lowell, Mass., and we will send 
you the book. See that you write your name, 
address, and Post Office plainly, to avoid delay 
and mistakes. 


Be sure to mention the name of this 
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[22] 
in Cuban Waters. 


$y Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


(Copyright, 1897, by Harriet Prescott Spofford.] 


SYNOPSIS. 


Mr Harry Bentinck at the time of the first 
Cuban revolution is a young member of con- 
gress, with great ability and a fortune. He is 
popularly supposed to be in training to suc- 
ceed Senator MacMichael in his position wheu 
that gentleman retires. One day, when vis- 
iting the senate, Bentinck is impressed by the 
beauty and attractiveness of a young Cuban 
girl, Gloria Campeador, who is sitting in the 
gallery, surrounded by attentive admirers. 
She has been brought up in New York, but is 
devoted to the Cuban cause, and has come to 
Washington with her wealthy aunt, Mme 
D’Arco, to further its interests. Bentinck 
and Gloria become acquainted. He cails often, 


and meets her brother Virgilio, who, with 
other Cuban adherenis, gains his interest in 
the effort to free Cuba. Just as he has fully 


come under the glamor of the girl’s beauty 
and has promised to devote himself and his 
fortune to the revolutionists, he receives 
many letters from his constituents urging him 
to resist the encroachments of the Cuban 
sylmpethizers. 





It was at the dinner of a high foreign func- 
tionary, who might not even at this day care 
to have his name mentioned, that Mr Ben- 
tinck, taking out another lady, found himself 
seated beside Gloria. She was’ very silent, 
with an air half distrait, as if she were alert 
and listening for one knew not what. 

**He goes to-night,’’ she murmured by and 
by to Bentinck, as she crumbled her bread. 
‘*My Virgilio! You will come round? Oh, 
yes,’’ she said, her head slightly bending to- 
ward him, her voice so low that only one used 
to its inflections could distinguish the words. 
‘“*Allis ready. A part sail from Key West, 
a part from Charleston, and they rendez- 
vous, as it was arranged, you know.’’ 

And of course Mr Bentinck went round. 
Mme D’Arco, weeping, lay back in her chair, 


luoking like a big bundle of gorgeous rags. 
Gloria was in an inner room with Virgilio. 
Presentiy she came out with him. She had 


torn off her glittering dinner dress, and wore 
a long, loose-flowing garment of some diapha- 
nous, dark blue tissue. She was clinging to 
her brother’s arm. But she stopped half way 
to the dour, pressing one hand across her eyes. 
‘*Oh, my Virgilic!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘How 
can I bear it!’’ 


‘*For our country, for the future, for my 
future!’’ he murmured. 
She drew down his head, kissing his fore- 


head, and threw herself upon his breast, with 
a storm of sobs. 


There came a rap upon the door; her 
brother loosened the clenched hands, still 
holding them, turned to Mme D’Arco, who, 
a fountain pouring rivers of tears in silence, 
had risen to ewbrace him. Then once more 
he took Gloria in his arms. 

**Oh, mother of God!’’ she shrieked. ‘‘If 
you should not come back, Virgilio!’’ 

**PDo not let her faint,’’ he said to Ben- 
tinck. ‘‘I had best go now.’’ He looked at 
Harry fixedly a moment. ‘‘I leave her to 
you,’’ he said, and was gone. 

And Bentinck took her, too sacred in her 


sorrow to tbink of that moment in relation 
to himself, and laid her on the lounge. 
**T have no one left but you!’’ she 
And then, in spite of himself, he bent 
kissed her faltering hips, and was gone. 
When Mr Bentinck appeared at the Arling- 
ton that afternoon, the world had turned ever 


said. 
and 


so slightly upon its axis. Gloria was no 
longer in tears, but radiant. The carriage 
was waiting for her, and she was going tv 


lunch with some South Americans, her dress 
of white cloth, braided iu silver, hidden by her 
enveloping cloak, but her white picture hat 
very much in evidence, with its high flaring 
brim overtopped by big bunches of white os- 
trich plumes. All her dashing coquetry had 


returned to her. At any rate, nothing could 
have happened to Vilgilio yet, was her way 


of thinking. 

She gave him her hand in farewell: but she 
came back again, saying, ‘‘You are not of- 
fended? You are always my friend?’’ 
said. ‘“*I will not be your 


me.” - ae 
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your husband, 


friend. I will be your lover, 
or nothing!’’ 

‘*But you will be Cuba’s friend?’’ she said, 
looking anxiously in his face. And then she 
tiptoed, for tall as she was he was taller, and 
kissed him on the mouth, and was away. 
And whether she was his betrothed or not, 
the bewildered Mr Bentinck was not able to 
say. And it so happened, or was so arranged, 
that he did not see her alone again for several 
days. 

Nevertheless Mr Bentinck contrived to 
be present wherever the beautiful Cuban 
went; tor his attractive personality, his 
weaith, his apparent possibilities, had made 
him a favorite in society, and he had not yet 
had to ask for anything, so ready was every- 
one to confer. He felt a strong desire to sur- 
round her now with his own people; and he 
was surprised when, having sent a note to 
Mrs MacMichael, a personage of the gay 
world and the wife of his old senator, to re- 
ceive in reply her card, saying she was wait- 
ing for him in her carriage, and to have her 
begin as soon as he was seated beside her: 
‘‘Now, whatis all this I hear? And what 
does your note mean? And why should I 
call on a Spanish adventuress?’’ 


AY 
ered 
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‘BUT YOU WILL BE CUBA’S FRIEND?”’ 

‘She is not an adventuress,she is not Span- 
ish, and there is no reason why you should 
call if you do not wish, and I will bid you 
good morning,’’ he said, putting his hand on 
the carriage door. 

**Stop, you hot-headed fellow!’’ said Mrs 
MacMichael cheerfully. ‘‘ Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself? Is it really so bad as that? You 
poor boy! But you know very well,’’ she 
went on, in spite of his effort to prevent her, 
‘*you know very well you are in training for 
MaecMichael’s place—and it may fall to you 
sooner than you think. But you will never 
have it—you will not even be returned to 
your seat in the house if you offend the peo- 
ple at home.”’ 

‘*Mrs MacMichael, you and I are 
and too dear friends to quarrel,’’ said Harry 


too long 


Bentinck, his face downcast and flushing. 
‘*But the question behind all the matter is 


one that has been brought to my attention, 
and has been decided on its own merits.’’ 

‘*Oh!’’ said Mrs MacMichael, derisively. 

‘*T should be unable to be an American,’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘and believe in the divine 
right of the people, if I did not sympathize 
with the heroes—’’ 

‘*Oh, it is hopeless!’’ said Mrs MacMichael: 
Spanish heroes, no 


‘*T suppose there are no 
Spanish rights—’’ 

**None that I know of,’’ said Harry Ben- 
tinck. 

‘*How can you talk so of a 
whom we are at peace? Well, I didn’t come 
to argue with you. I came to ask you to 
drive with me to Miss Campeador’s.’’ 


people with 


And at the Arlington it turned out that the 
young Creole’s mother, Virginia Johns, had 


been the dearest schoolgirl friend of Mrs Mac- 
Michael’s youth, And on the day of Mr 
3entinck’s speech there was no more excited 


and enthusiastic listener than Mrs MacMi- 











husband's good 
Campeador 
Bentinc! 


chael, who risked her 
at home and had Gloria 
her in the gallery, and sent to Mr 


report 


beside 


the great bunch of roses which she carried, 
and took them both home tv dine with her, 
and got a long growl from the senator, who, 


having decided not to stand for another term, 
would have been better pleased if Harry 
Bentinck had not made himself an impossi- 
ble successor. 

‘*T have had news,’’ said 
him radiantly a few mornings 
‘*It is only a scrap that Virgilio 
They are off. Oh, I have said all my prayers! 
And now I must go tell my news. Gen Piers 


Gloria, meeting 
afterward. 
has sent me 


Petersen left his wife here, did you know? 
He thought he had done with filibustering, 
and he married over here a little woman 


with a plantation. Well, the war knocked all 
that to pieces. Lut then he had the war, you 
know, and that almost paid Lim. He ‘snuffed 
delight of battle.’ Iam on my way to see 
her. Are you going with me? It is a shame 


that I should live at the Arlington and dress 
like a princess—but itis my aunt, my aunt 


who has the money and who maintains that I 
serve the cause beiter so, and who doesn’t 
care so much about the canse anyway as she 
does about me—a shame, and the dear little 
Piers Petersen woman living at the top ofa 
house out at the boundary. I have been so 
busy converting and secretaries I 
have not had time to see her.’’ 

It was quite at the top ofa 
house that they found Mrs Piers 
a little hall chamber. She was 





senators 


mean lodging 
Petersen in 
wrapped in a 


shawl, for there was no fire; but she was 
rosy and smiling. ‘*I had to let you up,’’ 
she said, *‘for I didn’t know but you had 
news. Iam always hoping to hear that re- 


the Central 
millionaire 


rendezvoused on 
some 


cruits have 
American shores, and that 


has given us a couple of swift cruisers with 
guns, and that we have broken down the 
coast guard and carried all before us. Have 
you news? As for me, I neverhave. The 
general never writes; he just appears; usu- 


” 


ally be has just failed again. 

**Is this—is this—’’ began Gloria. 

**Where I live? Yes. But then, you know, 
I am just waiting. It is—that is—I mean— 
I’’—and she suddenly began to cry. ‘Oh, 
what sort of athing is this for a soldier’s 
wife! But—but—you know—your nerves 
might give out, too, if you had eaten nothing 
but apples for a week—’’ 

‘*Stop a moment!’’ exclaimed Gloria. ‘‘Do 
you mean to say you have eaten nothing but 
apples fora week? Then I will eat nothing 
but apples for a week!’’ 

‘**You foolish child,’’ said Mrs Piers Peter- 
sen, who, being the wife of a soldier, was 
superior to the unmarried maid, even if she 
were the sister of a soldier, and superior any 
way hy reason of the starvation on apples, 
‘*don’t you see that the apple business is my 
monopoly?’’ and she laughed in the midst 
of her tears like a child. 


‘*Well, we can’t encourage monopolies,’’ 
said Gloria gayly, ‘‘we who are all for free- 
dom, and so you will come out and have 
lunch with me. And—’’ 

‘‘No. You may lend mea httle money if 


you will. But I will stay here. He will ex- 
pect to find me here.’’ 

** All the money you want. 
you my good news as we go. 

‘*You have good news? Then I don’t want 
the money. I will comfort me with apples 
until he comes. He always comes.’ 

‘*T think we shall have to take this into our 
own hands,’’ said Mr Bentinck. 

And the little woman had no choice but to 
go with them for a lunch and an afternoon of 
Faust. 

One memorable day Harry Gloria, re- 
turning from an afternoon went 
across to Mrs MacMichael’s for an hour before 
twilight. 

The day had been one of the delicious days 
that often come in Washington in midwinter, 
like spring days wandering backward, filling 


And I will tell 


” 


and 
chocolate, 


the air with rich earth scents and touching 
the buds to swelling, the soft wind seeming 


to blow out of some unknown region of Para- 
dise, and at its close, at last, in a dreamy 
mist, a thundergust had gathered and had 
broken while they waited here; and then the 








sunset had burst over tne high heaven, as if 
a vast ruby had let out its secret, transfigur- 
ing the pillared marbles and making the dome 
of the capitol only a rosy cloud. 

The crimson light fell through the drawing- 
room windows and kindled what seemed a 
new depth in Gloria’s smile, and made one 
think of Galatea glowing from marble to flesh. 

She turned to louk out at the splendor of 
light and exclaimed, as acarriage at that mo- 
ment stopped below, ‘‘ Why, there is my aunt! 
And who—why, it is the little apple-woman. 
Oh, it is Gen Piers Petersen! He is back—so 
soon—they have failed! They have failed! 
And where, where, where is V irgilio!’’ 

Almost as she spoke Mme D’Arco was in 
the room, majestic that moment with love, 
with grief, with compassion, ber arms out- 
stretched to Gloria, and the general towering 
behind her. 

Gloria flung out her hands as if to ward 
them off. ‘‘I know it all!’’ she cried, as if 
that might hinder them. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the general, and was silent. 

‘*My Gloria! My Gloria!’’ sobbed Mme 
D’ Arco. 

‘*Tell her, tell her, general!’’ cried his wife. 
‘*Oh, Mrs MacMichael!’’ . 

‘*There was treachery,’’ said the general, 


his voice deep with strange intonations. ‘‘The~ 


boat was scuttled. As we 10se on the rollers 
in sight of shore she filled. Some of us 
reached the Key and were taken off by a 
passing schooner. That is how I am here. 
But he—there must have been a blow—he 
sank—he was thrown ashore. I myself heaped 
the sands over that head.’’ And Gloria fell 
to the floor, as if the treacherous blow that 
slew Virgilio had struck her-—as the statue 
she had that instant seemed might have 
fallen. 

it was a week before they could tell Harry 
Bentinck that Gloria would live. But when 
that message was brought to him, he bade Mrs 
MacMichael good-by and disappeared, and 
Gen Piers Petersen disappeared with him. 

He went at once to another city and _ bor- 
rowed John Vanderwater’s yacht, which hap- 
pened to be in commission for a Mediterrane- 
an cruise, taking the necessary people and 
appurtenances along, and sailed directly for 
the Key where Virgilio was buried, finding 
it with little difficulty, evading a Spanish 
gunboat’s interest in the proceeding, and re- 
turning with.what be sought incased in triple 
steel. 

And then there was a solemn requiem mass 
in St Matthew’s, with the whole splendor 
of the church and its music, with the chiefs 
of the Cuban junta and other high dignitaries 
in attendance; and out in the Rock Creek 
burial ground Harry Bentinck placed one long 
palm branch on the young hero’s grave, and 
a wreath, every star of which was a blossom 
of the Flower of the Holy Ghost. 

* * * 


There was a very private wedding at Mrs 
MacMichael’s, not long after that; anc Mrs 
Harry Bentinck took a certain pleasure in 
making a wedding journey to Havana, where, 
as the wife of an American member of con- 
gress, very beautiful, very languid, very 
sumptuously arrayed, she could defy all the 
power of Spain with impunity. 

Tt was not, however, a long visit; for it 
was not altogether safe; and besides that, she 
had no idea of her husband’s resigning his 
seat in congress. On the whole, the Cuban 
business had given him credit, both for en- 
thusiasm and sincerity; it was understood 
that he was owned by none of the great inter- 
ests. 

Having occasion to do some important ser- 
vice for the administration before his term 
was over, he had a powerful backing when 
he went in for Mr MacMichael’s seat in the 
senate, and won. His wife carried matters 
with rather a high hand during his senatorial 
service: and sometimes when she met the 
wife of the Spanish minister there seemed to 
be battle royal in the air for a moment, avert- 
ed, however, by the sweet frigidity that re- 
duced the surrounding temperature below the 
necessary heat of conflict. But the later 
years bave been passed abroad, where her 
husband has held important posts, and where, 
whenever there has been a chance to throw 
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IVORY SOAP 


09**{00% PURE 


Some persons insist on having the costliest of 


everything. They do not buy Ivory Soap. 


who want the best do. 


THe Procter & Gawere Co. Cin’ 


Those 








a strong light upon Spanish policies, she has 
not wasted the opportunity. 

I met Mrs Harry Bentinck the other day in 
Washington, as beautiful, as imperial as ever, 
and it brought her story to mind. I hardly 
thought she had come over with the simple 
purpose of seeing her children, who are here at 
school, in the resolve that they shall be reared 
only as Americans. And one may be quite sure 
that, whatever may be going on to-day in 
Cuban affairs, Mrs Harry Bentinck is in the 
midst of it. 

The End.] 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
BY JENNIE JAMESON. 





Now for the March contest. A prize of 
$2.00 in cash for the best list of answer3 and 
14 good prizes for the next 14 best lists. As 
usual, the contest will be governed by the 
following simple 

RULES. 

No two sets of answers will be allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must not say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do the answer 
to that question will be thrown out. A mis- 
spelled word will also throw out the answer in 
which it occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together, 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper in March. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so oiten with your answers, and will give you 
more time to work out the questions. Ad- 
dress all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

Webster’s International Dictionary will be 
the authority used, unless special mention is 
made of some other. 

THE FIRST FIVE FOR MARCH. 

1. CHARADE—My first gives light, my second 
admits air and my whole is sound. 

2. SENTENCE Forminc—Fill the blanks with 
words spelled alike, but with different mean- 


ings. 
She tried to —— him on his——. 
—— got the ——. 
I heard him —— at the man on the ——. 
When I gave him a —— he did not beiieve 
it ——. 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL— What two towns in Ken- 
tucky have names whose mention is the same 
though differently spelled? 

4. SquaARE Worp—Find words of the same 
meaning as enclosed in each parenthesis and 
form a perfect square. 

He was a man with a large 1 (spirit) and 
body, and consequently a good 2 (feeder), but 
he had agreed to 3 (make satisfaction for) 
several 4 (ruptures of harmony), and when 
he had done so she gave him a 5 (knot of 
hair) for a keepsake. 

5. Susprraction—In the following example, 
letters are substituted for figures. Find the 
word used. 

TS LO 
PSUs 


ANSWERS TO THE DECEMBER CONTEST. 
1—Quick witted children. 
2 —Salaciousness. 
3—Perissodactyla. 
4—1, Samuel, 26:21. 
5—2.828+. 
6—Sedulous. 
7—Decem ber 
8—Manufacturing. 
9—Hard working boys and girls. 
10—Small potatoes and few in a hill. 
11—SHIP, shim, sham, cham, chat, coat, 
BOAT. 
12— Post-pone-ment. 








How to Earn 
Camera. 


Just go among your 
friends and sell 10 Ibs. of 
Baker's Teas, Spices or 
Baking Powder and earn 
a Splendid High-Grade 
Camera; or you can sell 
a total of 50 Ibs. for a 
Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) and a Chain; 75 
lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; : 
200 lbs. for a High- “Grade Bicycle; 25 lbs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold 
Ring; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 15 lbs. for a pair of 
Lace Curtains. 

We pay the express or freight if cash is sent. 
“ ” Send address Lae 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. R', SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Size 64 x4x 4. 
Takes 3 x3 Pictures. 














COSTS NOTHING 


To see and examine these suits, ALL FINE 
TAILOR MADE, style just like = 
yrentecs, and equal to suits made 
MORE THAN DOUBLE OUR PRICE. 
For A $12.00 Tailor 
oO Made ALL WOOL very 
= Tan n Lined, satin pi suit. 
(any sade); ian lin satin 
Mone arm - GAN rey 
RIMMED co ae FINISHED. 
bc) 2 $5. 95 Fora * Fine BLACK ALI 
WwooL CHEVIOT § SUIT. 
50 For a regular $15.00 Tailor 
Made ALL WOOL IMPORTED 
s = pore ENGLISH — 7 STED SUIT. 
pus All suits over 42 ch a Ay a, 
Cut this out an 
@ OUR OFFER. “send to uss SEND 
~m~ NO MONEY, state suit wanted, 
@ give your weight and height, state 
© number inches around body at chest, 
= taken over vest under coat, perme 
body at waist, also at hips, and length of leg inside seam 
from tight in ‘crotch to heel. IN FIVE DAYS we will send 
suit to you by express C.0.D,, subject to examination. 
You $x AMIN IT at your express office and if 
found as represented—THE meme rere BARGAIN EVER 
HEARD OF—pay the =e ess we oqent ca rice and express 
charges. CLOTH SAM E ON APPLI- 
Ca ATION. Address, sEaRe ROEBUGK & Co. 
Inc. ), Cheapest Supply House on Earth, 82 to 96 Fulton, 73 
87 Desplaines and 17 to 31 Wayman S8ts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Agents MAKE BIG MONEY selling our clothing. 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co, are thoroughly reliable. —Editor. ) 






$5.50 








13— a: 2 & F 
rR A VE 
A Wis 
P E 8 O 
14—Matriculate. 
15—Rhizophorous. 
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Ab sA 2 & © 
M EN A RD 
ROM ER O 
Oxnts BOW 
SAVAGE 
CoA? OP oe Se 
HAH N E L 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR DECEMBER. 

Charles A. Shull, O: Mrs J. W. Sears, Mass; 
Mrs A. R. Tirrell, Mass; Mrs William Rip- 
ley, Mass; Mrs Arthur Pascoe, Ct; Abbie 
Read, Mass; Annie Blackie, N Y; Sarah E. 
Gilles, Minn; Lizzie M. Bowles, N H: Mrs 
Charles Townsend, N Y; J. M. Wilson, 
Ili; BH. A. Johnson, Md; Annie Welch, 
Fia; Minnie E. Tait, S C; Andrew D. 
Mullen, Ia. 

“Tt is certainly wonderful how much science 
can do for us.”’ 

‘*Yes; Mrs Frontrow has learned to hyp- 
notize her baby, and she didn’t miss a club 
meeting the whole week.’’ 

Visitor: My! how your little boy grows! 

Boston Mother: Yes; we intend to put him 
in spectacles next week. 

Fatima: My lord, spare me. This will 
never happen again. The Sultan: Certainly, 
my dear, I can easily spare you. I have 299 
other wives left. 
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EVENINGS AT HOME 





























TWIN 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


How Georgie’s Dollar Doubled. 
L. L. TROTT. 





**T wish I had your chance to earn money,’’ 
Georgie exclaimed, as her brother emptied 
his purse for counting. They were a fumily 
of money makers. ‘*The Haleys would make 
a stump field blossom and bear money,’’ the 
neighbors remarked, as one after another the 
boys grew up, worked, saved and bought 
farms of theirown. Everything in the crop- 
raising hne succeeded uuder their shrewd 
touch. Now only one remained in the 
home nest, and its yieldings failed to satisfy 
his ambitious nature. The farm produce was 
murketed by this same Frank, but the pro- 
ceeds were so small that he had begun to buy 
at a discount from his less energetic neigh- 
bors, and selling their beef, poultry and vege- 
tables with his own. Georgie was ailing, and 


son 


envious. Like the boys, she would have 
money of herown, if she could get it. But 


the city was faraway, and she was in poor 
health and young. She could only wait to 
grow strong and old. The latter she was sure 
to do, waiting for the former, she told her- 
self, discontentedly, so seldom skipped 
out of doors and dug in the earth, but sat in 
the shade and bemoaned her fate. 

‘**A dollar more than I counted on getting,’’ 
shouted Frank, tossing it high above his 
head. ‘‘What would you do if I gave it to 
you, Gordie?’’ 

‘*Double it,’’ promptly, ‘‘ halve it 
it back.’’ 

‘*Ho, bo! How, I’d like to know?’’ 

‘*I’d have to find out how, but I’d do it, 
and you should have your own back.”’ 

‘I'd give you a dollar every trip if I 
thought you could, and not take it back. 
*Twould be worth it to find out how you did 
it, in your corner.’’ 

‘*Try me,’’ coloring under his teasing gaze. 

He tossed it up again and it came down in 
her Jap. 

**One would think you neverowned a dollar 
before,’’ said her father, smiling, as she im- 
mediately began planning to invest it. 

‘‘Well, Frank thinks me a_ worthless, 


she 


and give 


schemeless, puny creature. His tone was u 
challenge!’’ 
**Not quite so bad as that,’’ but the oki 


man was well pleased with her sudden inter- 
est in anytiing near at hand. ’Twould bea 
pity if his one daughter were to seek her for- 
tune abroad. 

Callers were electrified by her questionings 
for weeks thereafter. She wanted their ideas, 
as well as those of the men of her own house. 
The best crops and the best methods of at- 
taining those crops were faithfully discussed, 
and Frank as faithfully dropped a dollar into 
her lap after every trip to market. One morn- 
ing she went out to the wagon after he had 
mounted his load. She-passed him up a 
nickel. ‘‘I want a paper of cucumber seeds,’’ 





HEIFERS AND THEIR OWNER 


she said, ‘‘and Frank, you must do my ped- 


dling.’ 


‘*I will peddle every cucumber.’’ He 
laughed long and loud. ‘‘But what are you 


getting them on hand so early for?’’ ‘The 
snow still lay on the ground in patches. 

**To have them,’’ was the laconic answer, 
and She fled indoors. 


Another morning and the family was sur- 
prised to see that three oblong boxes had 
taken possession of the empty spaces in one 
of the bay windows in the dining room. 


These were filled with paper cups, filled witb 
earth. 

‘*That’s what you had all tbat dirt drying 
in the oven for,’’ laugbed Frank. ‘‘When I 
made a@ fire I opened ibe oven and pecks of it 
fell out. I’d let it be there mellowing in the 
sun a few days before planting, though.’ 

When the tiny green shoots pushed up into 
the light, Georgie was so elated that she in- 
vested a dime in more seeds and a nickel in 
squash seeds. When Frank announced ‘‘cu- 
cum ber time,’’ she set the paper cups into the 
ground without venturing to disturb the 
plants. Plenty of land stretched away to the 
right and left of her father’s barn, more than 
the two men could till, sothe girl need not 
hire soil. She begged a patch that had been 
plowed and planted the year previous, that 
she need not spend money turning up the sod. 
Then she engaged the services of a twelve- 
year-vld boy for afew days. No horse work 
was done on the cucumber and squash beds. 
It was not Georgie’s plan to spend extra 
money. But when she called for more land, 
for bean planting, Frank had compassion on 
her aching back and tired, stooping shoul- 
ders, and took Dobbin into the field for two or 
three hours. ‘‘I’ll take a mess of string beans 
for pay,’’ was his answer to Georgie’s offer of 
a trifle. ‘‘ Baked beans, too; you must raise 
all kinds.’’ 

A strawberry bed was her next thought, 
and Dick was again called into requisition. 

‘*T shall not want you again till threshing 
time; they’ll have to be hand-threshed, and 
they’ll sell better 1f they’re hand—what do 


’ 


you call it, Frank?—winnowed? [’ll try to 
do all the rest.”’ 
Under Frank’s direction she did try, but 


the plot of land she had selected on a hillside 
for her beans proved too dry for strawberries, 
and they had to be watered night and morn- 
ing. Dick had to be called upon. ‘‘It’s too 
late to change now,’’ she considered, ‘‘ but 
next year I’ll transplant them.’’ With this 
end in view she did not try to keep them free 
from weeds. ‘‘You’d orter picked off the 
blossoms,’’ said Dick; ‘‘Mister Hodge said 
when I got em—he was thinnin’ ’em out when 
I asked him to give ’em to me stidder throw- 
in’ ’em away—that you must pick off every 
blossom. They’d bear better next year.’’ 

‘*I’m working tor this year,’’ was her an- 
swer. ‘‘That’s the second false move I’ve 
made. Next year we’ll profit by the failures 
of this.’’ 

She planted her beans too early, and culti- 














and 
not 
end 


vated them when the ground was wet, 
Frank told her plainly that she would 
harvest a peck. It was now nearing the 
of June. Hercabbages were drying in the 
sun, the squashes all ‘‘run to vines,’’ in her 
father’s vernacular, and the cucumbers look- 
ed anything but promising. Her courage 
was dauntiess. Frank was making two trips 
a week now, and her dollar was sure. She 
confided in Dick,and they replanted that half- 
acre of beans. The family ate her cabbages, 
onions, cucumbers and strawberries, and 
wished there were more, ‘‘if she didn’t charge 
so high for ’em.’’ But her second bean crop 
was an unprecedented success. She had 
studied all the farming manuals and journals 
at her command, had consulted the best au- 
thorities of her acquaintance, bought fertili- 
zers, and she and Dick had worked—and wait- 
ed. Well, she doubled her money, and one 
day she and Dick took a mysterious ride out 
of town to the home of a celebrated market 
gardener. The man returned her call, sur- 
veying the sunny side of her father’s build- 
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Restored to Health by Dr. Miles’ Restora- 
tive Nervine, 
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Rountree Mercantile Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., writes: “I suffered from 
dyspepsia, was unable to eat anything with- 
out severe distress. Treated by several 
physicians without benefit, I became almost 
a physical wreck and unable to attend to 
my work. I took Dr. Miles’ Restorative 
Nervine andin six weeks I was well. My 
wife had a severe at- 
tack of La Grippe 
which brought on 
troubles peculiar to 
her sex. The Restor- 
ative Nervine is the 
only thing that has 
helped her. We both 
hope you will use this 
in a way to help others as we have been." 
Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on 
Heart and Nervessent free to all applicants. 
DR. MILES MEDICAL OO., Elkhart, Ind. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to 825. No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 
$50 Arlington Muchinefor - $19.50 
Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
and 27 other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 in use. Catalogue and 
YN testimonials Free. Write at once. 
Address (in full), CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
164 West Van Buren St.. B-42, Chicago, Il 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 


Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed, Address 
FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, LEBANON, PENNA. 
aoe 
OR complete Catalocue of Acricultural Books, addresg 
Shi ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Jhicago. 


M* MURRAY, engineer for Keet & 



































ings. As a result, a rude hothouse was erected. 

‘‘A celery bed!’’ Frank exclaimed, ‘‘you 
are long-headed, Sis! Almbitious, tov. 
Who’d have thought that building was in your 
near future when you sent for that five-cent 
paper of cucumber seeds?’’ 

Georgie builds grand air castles as she 
keeps her green shoots warm through the 
winter, and her father says, glancing at her 
contented brown face, ‘‘It is better to keep 
the girls on the farm.’’ 


A Boy’s Twin Heifers. 





Here is the picture of a fine nair of twin 
heifers belonging to a young son of one of our 
subscribers, which were raised from one of 
the father’s best cows. Tliey are grade Ayr- 
shire and Holstein, and are dark red in color, 
with alittle white. They were three years 
old Sept 1, 1896, and weigh about 800 lbs 
apiece. The one with a white spot in her fore- 
head dropped her first calf in August, 1896, 
and gave 14 qts of milk per day, and is giving 
11 qts per day now. The other calved in 
September, 1896, and gave 14 qts per day, and 
is giving 12} qts per day now. They are in- 
deed a possession that any boy might be well 
proud of. 





A Great Artesian Well. 
SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 

It was sunk in the Rocky mountain pla- 
teau, by a railroad company, to command 
water for their locomotives. The revelations 
as to sorts and conditions of things at the 
great depths below the surface, were like 
hand-shakings of some strange, unseen world. 
Boys especially flocked to the fascinating spot, 
and early began talking about ‘‘depths,”’ 
‘‘flows,’’ ‘‘pressure,’’ ‘‘finds,’’ etc. 

It was sunk in a valley of the plateau, but 
a valley of altitude, as are all the plateau val- 
leys. These are from 2700 to 10,000 ft above 
sea level, the mountain peaks reaching some 
10,000, 13,000 and 15,000 ft above the sea. 

The well was begun with six-inch pipe. 
From start to finish, the boring was through 
strata of sand and clay, alternating with 
measurable regularity, though of varying 
thicknesses, hard-pan of course appearing, this 
last being first encountered at 170 ft. 

The varieties of clay were gray, blue, soft 
blue, sandy gray, blue clay shale and tough 
blue. The sands were red, gray, blue, sand 
and gravel, granite sand, forest bed sand, 
coarse gravel, quicksand and a fine blue gran- 
ite sand. 

At 200 ft they struck water, a small flow. 
In general, thereafter, when sand was met, 
there would be a flow of water. At 438 ft they 
had a remarkable find, viz, blue sand, water 
15 to 20 gallons the mipute, and forest wood 
decomposed. At 667 ft they again encounter- 
ed forest remains, this time undecomposed. 
At 730 ft the forest remains again appeared. 
At this depth the flow was a hundred gallons 
aminute. Short of this depth a number of 
small flows could have been combined and 
sufficient water obtained, but boring was con- 
tinued to get greater pressure. 

At 500 ft the methods used to drive the pipe 
proving unsatisfactory, the six-inch pipe was 
abandoned, and a four-inch pipe was adopt- 
ed, being driven inside the other; and they 
began a method of boring ahead of the pipe, 
instead of driving it. The apparatus for this 
was a revolving column of two-inch pipe, in- 
side the well, that could be raised or lowered 
at pleasure. A cutting, auger-like tool was 
at its lower end; the upper end connected by 
hose with a powerful pump, which forced 
water to the bottom, and washed to the bor- 
ings. This apparatus made the pipe driving 
unnecessary, since the tool could be driven 
and revolved to a depth beyond the pipe, 
which would settle as far as allowed. The 
precaution required was to prevent the pipe 
from dropping into the earth. Thus the pipe 
remained loose, and could have been recover- 
ed had the well proved a failure. 

From the fine flow of a hundred gallons, 
there was a decrease that discouraged the 
boys, as the boring went on and on, until it 
was but three gallons. At 909 ft there was 
pumped up coarse gravel wash, large asa 
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walnut, so round and smooth that soiuie were 
used for marble playing. 

At the three-gallon flow the depth was 1033 
ft; but 66 ft more of boring brought them to 
fine sand and a flow of 112 gallons. In five 
feet more, they went to hard blue clay, a 
triumph of pressure, and 120 gallons a minute, 
rising four feet above the surface and raising 
59 gallons a hight of 30 ft, discharging into 
the tanks 85,000 gallons every 24 hours. 

At 1047 ft, the well’s depth, a piece of hard- 
pan was found, weighing about five ounces, 
through which the auger tool had cut. 

All this was a great object lesson to the stu- 
dents of physical geography and geology. 
Mud Pies; 


JAMES BUCKHAM, 








Did you ever make mud pies, 
Wonderful in shape and size, 
Full of pebbie raisins sweet 
From your pantry in the street? 


Did you ever have to cry, 

’Cause a team came whirling by, 
And before you conid say boo, 
Carved your pies and ate them too? 


How you toiled from road to pump, 
Making dust-dough, lump by lump! 
How you ‘‘patted’’ tiil you found 
Every pie exactly round! 


Then you set your dollies nine 
In a long and festive line, 
And, beginning with Louise, 
Made them eat a pie apiece! 


What a sight they were, indeed, 
After such distressing greed ! 

Yet they had a washed-out look, 
When contrasted with the cook! 


Putting Scratchikins on His Honor. 
ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 


It was to be in the library. The time was 
just after the baby’s nap, because, of course, 
baby must go. Baby? why, wasn't he to be 
one of the ‘‘ ’formers’’—the stur-est one of 
’em all, as Peggy said. In strictest confi- 
dence she confided to mamma that he was to 
‘‘render a pata-cake, baby was, an’ some 
laughs, now ’n’ then, so’s to make the pro- 
gram kind o’ cheerful.’’ 

Everybody was invited. The invitations 
were issued shortly befure door-opening time, 
though, to be sure, that time had to be rather 
indefinitely put off on account of baby’s 
staying so long on the Isle o’ Nod. But ey- 
erybody got all ready and waited patiently. 
The invitations were carried solemnly around 
to eavh one. Like this they were: 
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‘Shall you ’vite Scratchikins?’’ whispered 
797? 


Sweetheart anxiousiy. ‘‘Shall you, Peggy? 

Scratchikins was Sweetheart’s own pussy, 
and she loved her, shortcomings and all. 
Yor Scratchikins was named after her short- 
comings—she would scratch sometimes, and 
since baby’s coming had to be kept out in the 
laundry. But now everybody else was going 
to the ~‘‘ ’formance,’’ the other kitty, the 
Bantam chicken in the bird cage, and both 
lop-eared rabbits. No wonder Sweetheart’s 
face puckered anxiously. Peggy considered 
a minute. 

‘*Yes, I’ll write his invitation now. You 
get some more paper.’’ Sweetheart came back 
with the paper, doubtful. 

***But baby. S’posin’ be should scratch, 
Peggy, just even the littlest mite ever was? 
S’posin’?’’ ‘ 

‘*O, he’ll forget to, he’ll be so int’rested in 
the speeches an’ things. We couldn’t leave 
him out, Sweetheart.’’ 

‘‘No-o, it would hurt his feelin’s dreadfully. 
Scratchikins has got such tender feelin’s!”’ 

‘*7 know what!’’ Peggy cried. ‘‘Ican fix 
that all right in his invitation. Don’t you 
worry, Sweetheart, one bit. I’ll put Scratch- 
ikins on to his honor, same’s mamma does 
m6?" 

In time, the baby woke up, and the per- 
formance began and proceeded with brilliant 
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A LETTER TO WOMEN 


From Mrs. James Corrigan. 


For seventeen years I have suffered. 
Periods were so very painful that I 
would have to go to the doctor every 
month. 

He said that I had an enlargement of 
the womb, and told my husband that I 
must undergo an 
operation, as I had 
tumors in the 
womb, and it 
was a case of 
life or death. 

I was ope- 
rated upon 
twice, but it 
did not seem 
to do me any 
good, it made 
me very weak. 
I was troubled 
with the leu- 
corrheea a 
great deal. 

I also suffer- 
ed with the 
sick headache, 
vomiting 
spells, back- 
ache all the 
time, terrible painin my left side, chills, 
loss of appetite, and could not sleep 
nights. After taking several bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, some Liver Pills, and using your 
Sanative Wash, I recovered. 

I can eat well, and every one that 
sees me tells me Iam a different per- 
son. I can doall my own work, sleep 
well and feel well. I am growing 
stronger every day, and am able to go 
out and enjoy a walk and not feel all 
tired out when I return, as I used to. I 
doctored for sixteen years, and in all 
those years I did not feel as well as Ido 
at the present time. I wish that every 
woman that is troubled as I was, would 
try that medicine. Oh! it is so good 
to feel well, and it isall owing to Mrs. 
Pinkham’s kind advice and medicine. 
—Mrs. JAMES CORRIGAN, 284 Center St., 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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BUY F-ARPETS 
YOUR THE MILL TO YOUR 


FLOOR DIRECTAND 
SAVE 40 PER CENT 
Beautiful Catalogue mailed free. Samples 
sent for 10 cents to cover posiage. 


35c a yard buys a 60c Heavy Ingrain, 
49c a yard buys a-70c Tap. Brussels. 
$10 orders shipped at our expense. 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Send to-day. 


CHICAGO TIDSE. CO. DEPT. P. 
308 and 810 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For thirty cents we send 
you an 18-inch center piece 
stamped on fine linen, with 
the popular jewel design. 
Also six-inch violet design, 
nine-inch chrysanthemum 
design and a book on em- 
broidering the above flow- 
ers and cur price list of Art 
Needlework goods; all for 
thirty cents. 


P. B. Worthington, 
243 Canal Street, - . - - New York. 
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The ‘‘ ’formers’’ applauded them- 
selves loudly, reinforced by their audience. 
Scrat iaved beautifully all through. 
After it was over, mamma read his invitation 


success. 
hikins be 


AVL KS 
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‘*What does 


“re anme 
i fee 


mamma 
stand for, Scratchikins? 
Can’t some of you little readers tell her? 


queried. 


a 


News from Young America. 


A Spring Money Crop for Boys.—The farm- 
er’s boy could make money in the spring by 
going into the woods where the ferns grow, 
cutting around the roots, keeping on them as 
much earth as possible, filling bis wagon and 
driving into town or city, where he could sell 
them readily at 10 cents a bunch. The fern is in 
great favor. Aman sold them in our city, 
and last year he said he kept a man digging 
the roots for him while he wasin selling, so 
he would be ready for a load the next day. 
Also, if a load of rich earth fom the 
was bought in, it could be sold by the bushel 
to the ladies for their flowers.—[D. 


, } 
woous 





Astronomy with an Opera Glass.—A friend of 
mine who was a great student of astronomy 
was once complaining of the fact that he had 
no telescope with which to study the heavens. 
And as the instrument he wanted was dear, 
and he was short in funds, he had to do with- 
out one. It was then that I thought of trying 
an opera glass as a small telescope. Jupiter 
was around at the time, and turning my glass 


in that direction, I saw _ distinctly the 
four moons of that planet. I meution- 
ed this to my friend, and he _ bought 


the strongest glass he could get and pursued 
his studies with great progress. I merely 


mentioned this because some of my readers 
would like to study the heavens and for want 
of a small telescope cannot do so; the opera 
glass will do away with this want.—({ Daniel 
J. A. Lyons. 


Little Lord Fauntleroy, now in Harvard col- 
lege, is the object of a good deal of ‘‘guying’’ 
by his fellow students. He is Mrs Francis 
Hodgson Burnett’s son, and is popularly sup- 
posed to be the original of ‘‘Cedrie, dearest’’ 
in the story. 


A Cowboy in Carbon Co, Wyo, Arthur Gra- 
ham by name,is said to ridea bicyele in herd- 
ing his sheep. It frightened the Indians 
when they first saw it. 


A Farmer near Woodbridge, Ct, thought to 
cure his 15-years-old daughter of going to a 


neighbor's evenings, by hiding with his son 
near a lonely path and springing at her as 


she passed. The girl was frightened into un- 
consciousness and remained in that condition 
two days. 
Se 
The Besetting Sin of Baby. 
A. H. D. 


‘f love my baby brother, 
You’d better b’lieve I do! 

From the tip-toppest of him down 
To his little worsted shoe. 


‘*T love the little-dimples, 
Two dimples an’ a half. 

I love to see him fly his feet, 
[I love to hear him laugh. 


‘*T love to pick bis playthings up 
A hundred times,’’ said Joy; 
‘But when it gets the hundred-oneth, 
I'd kind of wish, 
If ’twasn’t selfish, 
That he wasn’t such a let go boy.’’ 
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The Young Folks’ Table. 


To Organize.—So much enthusiasm has been 
shown among our young readers in regard to 
the suggestions for a kind of letter circle, by 
means of which they can correspond with one 
another, that the editor has devided to take 
the matter into consideration. In a week or 
two the details will probably be decided up- 
ou, and will be published, together with ex- 
plicit directions. A small fee will be charged 
to partly compensate us for the trouble of or- 
ganizing, writing names, filling out certificates, 
etc. No names shouid be sent in to join until 
our plan is published. 





The Most Interesting Books.—Some of the 
most interesting books Ll have read are 
Blithedale Romance, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
Stepping Heavenward.—/ Brown Eyes. 

I nave read abvut 30 books, and I think the 
nicest are Cooper’s works, Little Men, Little 
Women, and the Wife of Henry M. Stanley. 
[Iowa Turkey. 

Among my favorite nooks are The Prince of 
the House of David, Len-Hur and Charlotte 
Temple.—| Maytiower. 
Honesty and Wisdom.—If George Washin-g 
ton had not lived, the United States of Ameri- 
ca, your country and mine, would not stand, 
as it stands to-day, the greatest and most 
prosperous nation of the earth. The war of 
independence would never have been carried 


through to final success and won. Surely we 
are all happier as we enjoy the blessings of 


liberty which he, by his bravery as a warrior, 
and his honesty and wisdom as a statesman, 
won for us.—/ Earle Riggs. 





The Frog Problem.—There seems to be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to Bill B’s frog. Rosa 
Mace and Chester and Mrytle Day say 70 and 
Iowa Girl and Pond Lily say 66. 


Animal Love Better Than Bicycle.—I went 
to school on horseback during warm weather. 


My riding horse is a sorrel with a white 
streak in her face and one white foot. Her 
hair is just like silk. I havea fine side sad- 
dle and bridie, and am as happy as a queen 


when I am on her back, for she is such a 
lovely rider. If Ruth Lewis is wise, she will 
never sell her pony, as she will find animal 
love better than any dumb _ bicyele.—{ Horse 
Jockey. 


Our Young Horse Lovers.—I am nine years 


old and live on a farm. My papa has two 
horses, Bert and Billy. I climb in the trough 
to put the harness on Billy’s neck and then 


gear him up to the wagon for my papa to go 
to the creamery, and often ride on his back. 
{Laura May Myers. 

I am older than some of you, being 16, and 


live in thecity of Brooklyn. I have eight 
ponies that I have outgrown and am now 


raising to sell, I sold four last summer. If I 
had only one pony, like Ruth Lewis, [ would 
not sell it.—{Granville F. Sturgis. 

I own a horse called Frank, and I would 
not sell him for all the bicycles in the United 
States.—| Country Rever. 

I have a little horse about as large as a 
pony, and he is so gentle I can ride or drive 
him anywhere. I would not trade my Dick 
for a dozen bicycles.—| Primrose. 

My ‘‘pony,’’ tiat I ride and drive, was oid 
enough to vote for McKinley last fall.—| Alec 
Shine. 





Don’t Forget Their Kindness.—Although I 
ama girl, I agree with E. K. A. I havea 
brother and I know I don’t have to find his 


collars or cuffs or black his shoes for him, 
and he is always ready to hitch up for me 
when I go to ride and is always ready to do 


Now I don’t say all boys are 
this way, but I hope they are. You girls who 
have no brothers do not know how to appre- 
ciate one’s love. But boys, think a mument. 
While vour sisters are being kind to you and 
trying to make yon happy, do not forget to 
return their kindness.—| Kose. 


any kind turn. 


Fire Bugs.—I wish yuu to know, E. K. A., 
that there was not any boy around to heip me 
out when I fell into the river. I should have 


been extreinely glad if there had been. When 
I was quite a good deal younger than I am 


now, one of our neighbors’ children—‘‘a boy 
of course,’’? I can hear E. K. A. say—and 
myself went out to play in my father’s past- 
ure. After tiring of play we went upon a hill 
under a pine tree and gathered a great many 
pine cones. My playmate took from his 
pocket a match and lit them. We enjoyed 
ourselves by placing more cones on it, and 
watching them burn until the fire spread into 
@ juniper bush, and then woe tous. My play- 




















mate’s uncle working ina field near 


hearing our frightened cries and seeing 
smoke, thought the woods to be on tire, and 
came running to the hill. By the tin 
reached the hill we had the fire trampled and 
beaten out. We were called ‘‘ fire bugs’’ for a 
long time. E. K. A., you said a good wor 
for girls, and I will say that boys are r 


andy to put on girl’s skates for them. —| be: 
handy t ut on gi | for tl 
nice E. Johnson. 


Could Talk Umbundi.—I am a boy 
years old and I was born in Gloversy 
N Y. My father is a doctor, and when I was 
one year old he went to West Africa, as a 
medical missionary, and took me along, a 
stayed two years. IL remember how the b! 
men carried me in a tepoia, and I hada 
tin lunch box with little horses on the outside 
of it. I remember the little boy who took 
care of me named Cisingi, and how I showed 
him /pictures in wy little books. Our tame 
wonkey once broke his chain and came in the 
house and got a banana from a bunch. I re- 
member coming home, and the Portuguese 
sailors made paper boats for me to throw inté 
the water. Icould talk Umbundi when I 
first got home, but I have forgotten it now 
{Garrett Marcellus Clowe. 


Interested in Poultry.—I wish all editors 
and readers a happy and prosperous New 
Year. Will the sisters who are interested in 
poultry write their experience? Has any 
tried to find out just how many quarts of bran 
are needed for a warm mash for a breakfast of 
50 hens, also how many ears of corn for sup 
per?—[M. E. W. 


one 


Young Helpers.—I can milk and have raked 
all our hay for the last three years, 
now 15.—[ Anna M. Keenan. 


I am 10 years old, and wash the dishes every 


and am 


other morning and put up lunch for three 
brothers, one sister and myself. We go t 
school about half a mile away.—/[Elsie Con- 
over. 


We have nine horses and 20 head of cattle 
and I have to water them all. We have a 
windmill to pump our water. I also milk two 
cows.—[Cow Boy. 

We have two cows and I help to milk them 
I am ten years old.—| Margaret. 

I can bake 
[Mary Slever. 

1 bought a little 
through the summer 
Browning. 


cake and help mamma lots 


pig which by keeping 
netted me $10.—[ Howard 


I live on a farm of 63 acres in Vermont 
and we have 300 sugar trees. In sugaring, I 
have to boil whiie papa gathers the sap. I am 
12 years old.—| Wiliie Story. 

Some think it is remarkable for a little boy 


to earn his first pants. Ray Vaughn Pierce 
Sprague wanted a pair of pants, and last sum- 
mer he picked and sold berries enough to 


buy him a whole suit of clothes.—-{[Subscriber. 


Two Are Carriers.—I want to 
grandma and grandpa with this letter. My 
papa has three horses, whose names are Dick, 
Daisy and Molly, and 21 cows. My brother 
Hiram has a dog named Shep and iy sis- 

- ] J 
ter Mabel has a cat. My brother and I have 


surprise my 


eight pigeons and one is pure white: one is 
about five weeks old and two are carriers. 


My brother and I go skating on a small pond 
near grandpa’s house. Grandpa gave me 
my skates for a Christmas present. [am 10 
years old and live in the country and go to a 
small district school of about 15 scholars. 
[Edna J. Stevens. 


Tickled Papa Most to Pieces.—Hello, I 
*fought as ’oo was fo kind as to p’int vat.’ bout 
Eddie,I wou’d wite aden. Eddie was mad to 
me tause I told ’bout his scrape, but 1t tickled 
papa ’most to pieces. Eddie says he is doin’ 
to tell ’bout me when I det in chubble. But 
I dess him won’t—’cause why? I nevar det 
in chubble like him does. He says I is a dreat 
eel worser nor he is; but nen Lis ve baby of 
ve house; an’ him is ve old’st. Vat makes all 
ve difference in ve world, don’t it? Him is 
sixteen an’ has black hair an’ eyes. I have 
@ sisser, ten yeers ole. S’e has blue eyes an’ 
light hair. I am fore, an’ have b’own eyes, 
and yellow curls. AJl of our fam’ly is litt’ry. 
Vera, vat’s my has w’itted ’ots of 
*tories. S’e always says s’eis doin’ to sen’ 
00 on’; but s’e nevar does. Well, I mus’ ’top. 


sisser, 


Mamma is tal’in’ me. Doodby, boys an’ 
dirls.—{ Marguerite. 
on 
‘*Mister,’’ said the small boy to the drug- 
gist, ‘‘gimme another bottle o’ them patent 


pills you sold father day before yesterday.’ 
**Are they doing him good?’’ asked the clerk, 
looking pleased. ‘‘I d’no whether they’re 
doin’ father good or not, but they’re doin’ me 
good. They jis’ tit my new slungshot.’’ 




















An ‘“‘Agricultural Fair’? Entertainment. 


M. E. M. 

Ever since the Welford academy had been 
built the young people had felt the need of a 
library and at last decided to have a series of 
entertainments during the winter to buy the 
most important books. 

The first entertainment was so successiul 
that a few words of description may offer sug- 
gestions to others. For two weeks the young 
people were very busy. A committee of two 
went to a town not far distant and returned 
ladened with bundles and boxes; two more, 
armed with note books, called on the house- 
keepers for promises of cakes, bread, ham, 
etc. All this being accomplished, there en- 
sued a mighty sewing bee, which all the girls 
attended. Then one morning there appeared 
notices posted in prominent places, to the 
effect that ‘‘the steenth annual exposition of 
the live stock and agricultural fair will com- 
mence at Welford, Jan 4, and continne one 
week, inthe town hall. Concerts, display 
of stock and other entertainments. An ex- 
cellent cafe on the grounds. Admission 10c, 
season tickets 50c—Alice Rogers, Secretary.’’ 

Entertainments were few and far between 
in Welford and every one was at once inter- 
ested and puzzled. Buttoall questions the 
committee laughingly replied ‘‘Come and 
see.’* And come the people did, in such 
large crowds the opening night that the vari- 
ous committees had their hands full. 

At the door of the town hall was a ticket 
office and turnstile. The hall itself was dec- 
orated with grains, bunting and evergreens. 
Gay booths were erected at intervals; one 
held cakes, another aprons, maps, spool and 
slipper bags, etc, and another lamp shades, 
fancy boxes of candy, needle books, pen wip- 
ers and sachets. Ata stand in charge of the 
boys, ice cream, soft drinks and peanuts were 
dispensed, while 1n an adjoining room a reg- 
ular supper of oysters, tea, coffee, sandwiches, 
cream and cakes was served. Two booths of 
cheap toys were provided for the «children. 
A pretty girl told fortunes in a tent, and 
girls in caps and aprons baked French 
waffles and sold them hot and sugary to their 
waiting patrons. A never-failing source of 
alnusement and profit was Farmer X’s prize 
pig. Onasheet was pasted smoothly a fat 
black porker, his entry tag painted on his 
neck; set forth above were his age, weight, 
etc, in glowing terms. Ten persons ata time 
stepped on the stage, after paying 5c apiece, 
were blindfolded and given a blue ribbon, 
the person pinning it on or nearest the entry 
tag securing a prize. The prizes were varied 
in character and of the same value. <A booth 
near the stage bore the inscription, ‘‘ Welford 
Fair Grounds.’’ 

The grounds were laid out in sand and arti- 
ficial moss, the county fair buildings repro- 
duced in cardboard. There was a cavalcade 
of prize cattle passing the judges’ stand, said 
cattle the contents of a Noah’s ark and toy 
village. This miniature fair created much 
merriment. Each night there was a special 
program of drills, songs and recitations, and 
cakes and other articles were auctioned off. 
The girls themselves attracted a great deal of 
attention; they each represented a vegetable. 
It was wonderful how dainty and pretty they 
looked as turnips, carrots, lettuce, radish, 
etc. These costumes vere such a success the 
young people in the next village had a vege- 
table fancy dress ball, a private entertain- 
ment, for themselves and friends. The best 
part of these costumes is their cheapness, 
cambric, silesia and crepe paper being the 
materials. A blonde wore a dainty lettuce 
dress of green crepe paper, the skirt of over- 
lapping leaves, the short sleeves two small 
heads of lettuce, and a small head fora cap. 
Another blonde was a pink radish, in pink 
and white cambric skirts and green bodice 
and sleeves, while a dark-haired girl wore a 
pleated skirt of carrot yellow and green bodice 
and sleeves. <An effective costume was the 
turnip, the skirt of cream cambric with broad 
purple band, green bodice and sleeves. The 
supper was a great success. Instead of a pro- 
miscuous variety a menu was planned as fol- 
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of it, the boys paying for the music: Hot 
rolls, panned oysters, coffee, chocolate, tea, 
white potato salad, sandwiches, pickle, va- 
nilla ice cream, sliced cake, candy. 

The table had a centerpiece of crimson crepe 
paper; over it was laid a wreath of green, 
a pyramid of fruit built within. Lamps with 
red shades were ateither end of the table, and 
fancy red paper baskets held the candies. Two 
capable women were hired to bake the bread, 
pan the oysters and make the tea, ete. Cro- 
quettes could be substituted for the oysters. 
Two of the dances bad favors—bunches of 
ribbons with bells and little Jap dolls for the 
girls, big spiders and penny whistles for the 
boys. 

Se 
A Jolly Farmers’ Club. 


ONE OF THEM. 





About three years ago we organized a farm- 
ers’ club. The meetings are held once a 
month. The officers are a president and sec- 
retary and at this writing there are 180 mem- 
bers represented from all parts of the town of 
Greenwich, including all kinds of mechanics 
and several professional men, among whom 
are Messrs ex-Judge J. F. Close and Seaman 
Mead, Esq, representatives of the general as- 
sembly, who are among our best speakers. 
Any member of the club can propose a ques- 
tion to be discussed, but he is supposed to 
give the introduction, either by word of 
mouth or by manuscript, then others take 
sides. It makes an evening, we think, well 
spent, for we have the views of everyone who 
takes a part in the discussion. Our club fee 
is one dollar per year. Every August we 
have an old-fashioned clambake. Last Au- 
gust it was estimated that 4000 people were in 
attendance and although we had 75 bushels of 
delicious bivalves, there was hardly enough 
to go around. 

Among our members are several agents for 
different kinds of fertilizers, and each of 
course, thinks his is the best. Then there 
are others who are agents for mowing ma- 
chines, horse rakes,seed drills, plows, harrows, 
etc, and their earnest dessertations sometimes 
make great merriment for the listeners. At 
the last meeting a question was introduced to 
have sidewalks. One member in particular 
objected, and we couldn’t blame him, for he 
owns four farms, and if he had to make side- 
walks on both sides of the street where his 
farms were situated, he would have about 
four miles to keep in repair. That controver- 
sy also made quite a good deal of merriment. 
If one gets the best of the other there is never 
any hard feelings—that would spoil the 
whole. We forgot to mention that some of 
our wives attend the club, especially if they 
get an invitation. It was proposed by some 
of the old bachelors and widowers to have 
the fair sex attend regularly, but after it was 
discnssed fairly they shut down, and it was 
voted to lay the motion on the table. 

ro 


A Home Library Entertainment. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


A very pleasant as well as profitable even- 
ing may be spent in arranging an impromptu 
library, and in ‘‘taking out’’ the books—if 
possible. 

Divide the company into two divisions, and 
let each division take a separate room. Each 
library may contain as many shelves of books 
as are desired—five shelves of five books cach 
make a good number. 

First let one division represent a shelf of 
five books. This may be done as follows: 
Clear away all articles of furniture from one 
side of the room, leaving the empty space for 
the books. Now two persons may stand near 
the end of the cleared space, to represent 
one book on the shelf, We Two. A man and 
wife may stand next in order, as My Wife 
and I. Another group of two may represent 
Side by Side. A boy dressed as a tramp may 
come next, representing A Tramp Abroad. 
Let the last book on the shelf be a boy looking 
over his shoulder, Looking Backward. 

When the shelf is arranged, the doors may 
be thrown open, and a certain number of 
minutes given the other side in which to guess 
the books represented. If any are guessed 


lows, and each girl provided certain portions 
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they are taken by the side that guesses them. 
When the time is up, the second division may 
represent a shelf of books from its library. 

A child covetously regarding a bottle of pre- 
serves may represent A Terrible Temptation. 
A girl standing alone may represent She. A 
man dressed in black The Man in Black. A 
man laughing The Man Who Laughs. A boy 
with a hoe in his hand Ivanhoe. Seven oak 
leaves, Seven Oaks. 

Other books easily represented are Trilby, 
Paradise Lost, The Scarlet Letter, Friends, 
A Flock of Girls, Newcomes, The Heavenly 
Twins, Little Lord Fauntleroy, The Light 
that Failed, A Strange, Sad Comedy, Ham- 
let, Happy Children, A Bow of Orange Rib- 
bon, Yeast, Little Women, Little Men,Getting 
Ahead, The Boy Tramps, Hedged In, Called 
Back, Tommy, Interrupted and Two Offend- 
ers. 

After each division has _ exhibited five 
shelves, the game ends. The ‘‘side’’ that gets 
from the other the larger number of books, 
wins. 





A Country Shakespeare Club. 
ELINOR HAMMOND. 





A Shakespeare club that has flourished for 
nine successive winters, and is now entering 
ou a successful tenth, is a feature of social 
and literary life in asimall country village. 
It is free to all who will come, providing he 
tring a copy of the ‘‘immortal bard’’ under 
his arm. 

At the business meeting, which assembles 
annually the first Monday evening in Jan- 
ary, the officers are elected and the play for 
the winter’s work decided upon. The officers 
are a president, a secretary, and a treasurer, 
who rarely has anything to do, by the way. 
Meetings are held every Monday, from 7.30 
to 9 p m at members’ houses, where the host- 
ess receives in her sitting room, and at the 
opening bonr all adjourn to the dining room 
and gather about a most extended dining ta- 
ble. The Shakespeares laid in front of the 
number range from huge, well-worn, leather- 
bound volumes that are family heirlooms, 
down tothe handy little pupils’ edition of 
Rolf or Hudson. 

Beginning with the president, the reading 
proceeds to the right or left around the table, 
each person reading inturn. At the end of 
the scene, discussion is in order, references 
are looked up, doubtful sentences explained, 
foot notes read and comment invited. Ovcca- 
sionally the president chose that each word be 
studied; then dictionaries were handed round 
and a most instructive evening followed, 
though not many lines were read. For in- 
stance, in Julius Cesar, the word ‘‘ambi- 
tion’’ often occurs. Few were aware if was 
from the Latin word ambire meaning to go 
about seeking votes; ‘‘vixen’’ from the 
Anglo-Saxon, meaning a she-fox, etc, etc. A 
fine passage was often memorized by each 
mem ber. 

This club has been fortunaie in many ways. 
Through the generosity of a wealthy towns- 
man, it has had the pleasure of hearing, at 
least once a winter, the eminent Shakespear- 
ian scholar, Henry A. Clapp, give one of his 
incomparable lectures. The village minds 
are broad enough to admit of Henry Irving’s, 
Ellen Terry’s and Ada Rehan’s interpreta- 
tions, though this involves footlights and a 
green curtain, and they are equally fortunate 
in having as a member an aged pastor whose 
long experience in the world is treely given 
io the club in delightful reminiscence. And 
best of all, it exists in a town almost if not 
quite free from petty strife and unneigh- 
borly acts and where the ministers of four 
denominations go about literally hand in 
hand, enjoying each other’s society without 
fear of contamination. In this broad and 
charitable atmosphere, sucha club easily lives 
and thrives. 


Horse Meat Test.—Some people are fearful 
that the horse meat so generously provided 
nowadays will be foisted upon them by their 
butchers. The Paris correspondent of the 
Medical Record says thatif a bouillon is made 
of the meat it will color violet a reaction pa- 
per that has been made a red brown by dip- 
ping in iodine, while beef and mutton bouil- 
lon make a different shade. 
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A Pieced Quilt Story. 
F. H. P. 

If those who so sweepingly and unthinking- 
ly condemn the piecing of patchwork could 
see the warm, neat, and really light and pret- 
ty quilt so imperfectly represented by the ac- 
companying sketch, I think they would 
change their minds in regard to the foolish- 
ness of ‘‘tearing up calicu and sewing it to- 
gether again,’’ or at least woukl make an 
exception in this case could they know its 
story—and if in this case why not in many 
others? 

Early last summer Cousin Eva accepted an 
invitation to spend a few weeks with us. She 
had been a dressmaker several years, brisk, 
energetic and capable. But, though - still 

young, rheumatism and 
other troubles had claim- 
ed her for their victim and 
her work had to be given 
up. Slowly the months 
passed. She was gaining 
and began to hope for 
future usefulness, mean- 
while the time dragged heavily. She 
longed for light, hand sewing, some- 
thing, she said, that would be a help to some- 
Fancywork of various kinds she tried, 
but nearly every attempt proved futile; as 
everyone knows, fancywork must be very 
neatly and carefully fashioned to be worth 
having; and the work is scarce that can be 
done sitting straight back in an easy chair 
with elbows close to one’s sides, as slie was 
obliged to sit; neither would her eyes bear 
the strain of fine silk or wool work. So she 
patiently settled down to a little light mend- 
ing, a very little reading, and a great deal 
wearisowe waiting. 

When she had been with us afew days and 
the first glow of family visiting had subsided, 
she called for some mending, but we hadn’t 
any except some that was too heavy for her 
sching arms. But that night, on retiring, 
when we threw back the white coverlid and 
opened the bed, she espied the quilt beneath 
and suddenly received an inspiration. 


one. 


PINK AND WHITE CRIB-QUILT. 


’ 


‘*O, see that pretty quilt!’’ she exclaimed. 
**Real old-fashioned patchwork. Isn’t it pret- 
ty!’? and she patted the lavende1-sashed al- 
bum quilt enthusiastically. ‘‘Why, I could 
piece patchwork. I know I could,’’ she said, 
looking up from the quilt with an unusually 
bright and animated smile. 

Dear, practical soul, she had discovered 
light sewing that would be entertaining, in- 
expensive, not tvo particular, and at the 
same time productive of something of lasting 
worth. She could hardly wait till morning. 

Next day behold her seated in her easy 
chair by the kitchen window—where she 
could be social, she said, and where the litter 
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could be easily swept up—happily at work ex- 
amining the pieces, rolls, bags, ete, which the 
children gleefully brought to her. Here her 
practical mind and good taste came to her aid 
in the selection of the material to use and the 
design to follow. ‘**No, no,’’ she said, laugh- 
ing, when the children fished out bits of red 
and vellow and pink and pressed them upon 
her, ‘‘this quilt is to be pretty, all over alike, 
not just in spots. A blue quilt I think it will 
be,’’ she added, sorting out rolls and pieces 
in several shades of blue. ‘‘And a ‘memory 
quilt’ too, if I am not mistaken,’’ she said, in 
a softened tone, tenderly smoothing two rolls 
which she knew were like garments once worn 
by lost loved ones. 

So, planning and sorting, she had the 
work arranged in her own mind. She sent 
away ali she did not need, and we wondered 
what she could make outof that which she 
retained—only four kinds, and two of those not 
new, though still as strong as ever ani of 
good color. 


soon 


DAINTY BLUE AND WHITE COMBINATION. 


and white dotted sateen 
she cut into squares, and some darker blue, 
tine check (iaid-aside bias ruffles of other 
days) into triangles; these she pieced togethi- 
er, a square between two triangles (placed as 
shown by the detached pieces below the quilt, 
in the sketch) and then sewed those together 
in long strips, to make the pieced stripes 
shown in the quiit. She found she had only 
enough to make four such stripes, su,to widen 
them, she added on each side a narrow band 
of blue and white pencil-stripe. Then froma 
roll of pretty, pale blue, figured sateen— 
breadths from a full skirt that was never 
much worn—five wide, plain stripes were ob- 
tained; these, alternating with the four pieced 
stripes, set them off wonderfully and compiet- 
ed the cover; these last, long, straight seams 
were stitched on the machine for her. 

It pleased the children to assist in pressing 
the pieces, taking steps, etc, and to see the 
novel work goon. And cur frequent neigh- 
borly callers, becoming interested, proposed 
that when it was ready they should come and 
help quilt it, and have it done while Cousin 
Eva was with us to see to and enjoy it. 

So a quilting we had one fine afternoon,and 
a@ merry party it was; especially when Cousin 
Eva, at the last moment, said very demurely 
**Don’t you think quilting is all nonsense? I 
do.’’ Laughing heartily at the blank looks 
that answered her, she said, ‘‘We’ll call it a 
quilting just the same, but let’s try. tacking 
this all over with tiny knots of white, not 
more than three inches apart. It is quick 
work, and I think it will be just as servicea- 
ble and look pretty too, more light and 
puffy.’’ 

With many jokes and a ball of fine white 
knitting cotton, the experiment was tried and 
the effect pronounced good, so the tacking 
went on. Cousin Eva, not being able to share 
in the work, turned her attention to the help- 
ful (?) children who were anxious to tie knots 
too. By ber unnoticed management one of 
the children happened to tie the last knot, so 
according to ancient custom, she was caught 
with much scrambliug and laughing, rolled 


Remnants of blue 
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up in the quilt, well shaken init and finally 
turned out on the floor rosy and rumpled 
‘*with the rest of the odds and ends and clip- 
pings,’’ as she laughingly exclaimed. 

Then what a jolly time the children had 
helping to clear up the scatterings and to 
prepare the long tea-table, with its array of 
simple, but abundant and tempting viands, 
while busy fingers turned, basted and stitch- 
ed a firm double hem all around the quilt’s 
edge, and so completed it. 

‘“*A very, very pretty quilt,’’ was the gener- 
al verdict. And if Cousin Eva had accepted 
all the invitations received that day to 
“come and stay a with this and that 
one, and piece all the quilts she pleased, she 
would have been stiil piecing patehwork at 
the present time, instead of getting ready to 
be—but there! we’ve no time for that part of 
the story. 

She did, however, make two or three more 
very handsome quilts for her friends before 
she gained strength and freedom of movement 
for other work. One of them, a little yard- 
and-a-half crib quilt, was se dainty and pret- 
ty that I can not forbear describing it for the 
benetit of the mothers of these columns. The 
sketch shows the entire quilt, which was 
fashioned with only two kinds of material, 
fine pink and white print and plain pink 
chambray. The center and corners are all in 
little squares and the sides in stripes; the de- 
Sign is extremely simple, yet the effect is 
quite elaborate, suggesting a triple border 
with corners woven in basket style. It was 
lined with the pink-and-white, and tied in 
every corner and along the stripes with fiuffy 
little white knots of doubled knitting cotton. 
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Seasonable Lenten Dishes. 


MILLIE ABBOTT. 


Stuffed Eqgs.—Hard boil as many eggs as 
there are persons; peel and divide each egg 
exactly in two, across, clip a little piece off 
the end of each half, and after having removed 
the yolk stand the halves in a dish, hollows 
up. Drain from its oil one sardine for every 
half yolk. Free from the skin and bone 
Blend with the yolks by the means of a silver 
fork; add pepper and salt to taste. Pile the 
preparation in the hollows, rounding it to the 
shape and size of a full yolk. These may be 
heated in the oven, and dressed with butter, 
or served cold. 

Poached Eggs.—Set a pint of 
stove, then beat six eggs; when the 
nearly boiling, putin 1 teaspoon salt and 
tablespoon butter, then add the stir 
steadily until it thickens, which will be in 
afew moments; set it off before it 
too thick: have ready in a warm dish several 
slices of toasted bread, buttered, and pour the 
eggs over them ready for the table. 

Creamed Eggs on Toast.—For six slices of 
bread, boil three eggs thirty minutes; boil 
one pint of milk, and thicken with a table- 
spoonful of flour ana season. Chop fine the 
eggs, pour over the toast a layer of dressing, 
then a layer of the egg, and lastly the dress- 
ing, with a small piece of butter on each slice 
of toast. Set in the oven until the butter is 
melted, and serve at once. 

Deviled Eggs.—Cut in halves hard-boiled 
eggs; remove the yolks, and rub them to a 
smooth paste with a little melted butter, a 
dash of pepper and a little mustard, and a few 
drops of vinegar; refill the whites and join 
them, and lay the eggs among fresh lettuce 
leaves. 

Baked Eqgs.—Have gem-pan hot and well 
buttered ; break each egg separately into each 
little pan; bake in a moderately hot oven for 
about fifteen minutes. 

Egg Chowder.—Take three slices of salt pork 
about three inches square, place in a kettle on 
the top of the stove, allow the fat to cook out 

lowly; when a delicate brown, take out the 
pork and pour into the kettle a pint of boiling 
water; then place ina layer of sliced potatoes, 
then a layer of crackers, then another layer of 
potatoes and crackers, seasoning each layer 
with salt and pepper. When the potatoes are 
cooked, which will be in about thirty minutes 
add a cup of milk; when this comes to a boil, 
add the eggs, break in a cup, and drop in care- 
fully. When the eggs are done, remove with 
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askimmer. After the chowder is taken out, 
place the eggs on top of it. If anyone is 
fond of onions, they may be added. 





Lemon and Marmalade Pies. 


Lemon Pie, with two crusts—1 temon with 
yellow rind grated off, then take a knife and 
pare off the white part and chop the inside; 
1 cup sugar, 1 cup cold water, 2 eggs, salt, 
little butter. This makes two medium-sized 
pies.—-|Mrs E. P. Cobb. 

Marmalade Pie.—Make puff paste, roll out 
and bake to a delicate brown on two jelly 
cake tins. When cold, spread both layers 
with strawberry or raspberry marmalade and 
put one on top of the other. With the white 
of an egg and half a teacupfnl of powdered 
sugar, beat up a meriugue and spread over 
the marmalade on the top Jayer. Set in the 
oven until meringue is slightly browned. 
Serve cold. 


Buttermilk Yeast. 


MRS M. L. KIMMERLY. 


This is the best yeast ever nsed, as weil as 
being the least trouble to make. The day 
you churn, take (for a small family) one pint 
of fresh buttermilk and put in a stew pan to 
boil. When it boils, stir into it enough white 
cornmeal to make it like thick gruel. Let it 
boil up good, ghen remove from the fire and 
set away to cool. When about milk-warm, 
stirinto this one cup of good yeast, and set in 
a warin place to rise. In two boursit should 
be nice and light, then thicken with cornmeal 
and make into cakes todry, or it may be 
made into crumbs and it will dry quicker. 

Do not put one bit of salt, sugar or flour 
into this yeast; use nothing beside the butter- 
milk, meal and the yeast you put in to raise it. 

The evening before I wish to bake IT soak 
half a cup of this dry yeast in tepid water, 
make a batter rather thicker than for pancakes 
of flour, warm water, and a little salt, put in 
the yeast and set aside to rise until morning, 
then proceed the same as with bread made 
with hop yeast, and your baking will ail be 
out of the way before noon, if the dough is 
kept the right temperature while rising. 

In making new yeast, use a full cup of the 
dry yeast to start the next batch. With good 
tiour this makes delicious sweet bread and 
is very little trouble. 

a 
Baking Hints. 
AUNT HARRIET. 

If you do not want your cake to stick to the 
pan after itis baked, butter the dish, or pan, 
then throw in a handful of sifted flour, shake 
the pan till the flour adheres to the butter, 
then turn the pan bottom up and beat it so as 
to remove all the tlour that does not adbere. 
Do not allow the cake to remain in the pan, 
after it is done, for more than two minutes. 

The whites of eggs beaten to a stiff froth, 
with three teaspoonfuls of sugar to each egg, 
and a teaspoonful of breakfast cocoa, mixed 
with both, makes a good filling for layer 
cakes, when you do not have plenty sweet 
cream; but do not try to make frosting of an 
egg that has been chilled, as it will not beat 
up nicely. 

Do all know that a teaspoonful of mustard 
put into a pot of beans that are ready for the 
oven, gives them a fine flavor? Try it. This 
quantity is for a three-quart baking. 





Ways for Pork Scraps. 
E. M. LUCAS. 


If any pork is left from dinner, it may be 
warmed in various ways for supper or break- 
fast. Slice in thin even slices and broil very 
quickly over a clear, hot fire, and serve with 
tomato or musbroom sauce or the following 
sauce: 

Sauce Piquante.—This is nade by melting a 
tablespoonful of butter; stirin a half table- 
spoonful of four, with which is mixed a_ half 
teaspoonful of dry mustard. Keep stirring 
and pour in4 pint of water, add salt and 
cayenne pepper, a little chopped parsley and 
onion, and 4 tablespoons vinegar. Of course, 
the above quantity of vinegar may be increas- 
ed or diminished at pleasure, according to 
taste. 
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Meat Fritters.—Mix a batter as for ordinary 
fritters, and dip thin slices of meat in it and 
fry in butter to a pale golden brown. 

Potato Puffs.—These are made by mincing 
the meat, adding some seasoning, such as 
onions, sage or thyme, parsley, salt and pep- 
per. Loil and mash some potatoes, and make 
into a paste with one or two eggs, and some 
flour. Roll it out on the kneading board, 
with a dust of flour, cut into rounds with a 
large biscuit cutter, put some of your minecd 
meat on one half, and fold it over like a puff; 
pinch the edges neatly and fry a light brown 
in butter, or place on a buttered tin and 
bake for ten minutesin a very hot oven. 
This makes a yery nice dish; care must be 
taken, however,nut to use too much flour to the 
potatoes. 


ee 


Early Spring Dressmaking. 





A tailor-made costume that looks appropri- 
ate and stylish for any sort of weather is one 
of the necessaries 
In every woman’s 
wardrobe. Our 
model is a natty 
design, made of 
heavy green cloth 
and trimmed with 
black braid. It is 
cut double-breasted 
in the front and 
shaped by the usual 
seams, fastening di- 
agonally with large 
buttons. The 
sleeves are the lat- 
est leg-o’-mutton 
pattern, cut with 
one seam and just 
the proper amount 

No 20,723. Tailor-made Of fullness. The 
basque. back of the basque 

Sizes 22 to 42 inches bust js tight-fitting with 
measure. a full skirt, which 
hangs prettily over the dress skirt. A waist 
of this kind may be worn with any style of 
skirt, but a walking skirt, which just clears 
the ground, would be the really correct thing. 





Skirts for spring do not flare so much in the 
side breadths as they did last season and many 
of the newest mod- 
els measure half a 
vard less in cir- 
euinference. This 
perfect hanging 
skirt is one of the 
most satisfactory 
designs and can be 
made of silk or 
woolen. All its 
side seains are on 
the bias and the 
two back gores are 
laid in side plaits. 90,747. Lady's skirt. 

It is cut with five Sizes 22 to 34inches waist 
gores and should ™easure. 

be just long enough to clear the ground. 
Haircloth is still used for stiffening but it usu- 
ally extends only about six or eight inches up 
the skirt. For a medium size this pattern re- 
quires 5 yards of 36-inch wide material. 

A dainty cloak made of red and black 
boucle cloth, velvet and fur is herewith 
pictured as the cor- 
rect outside  gar- 
ment for little tots 
of from 6 months to 
4 years oid. Jt is 
cut with a  box- 
plaited front and 
back gathered onto 
ashort yoke and the 
large collar of vel- 
vet forms a hand- 
some feature of the 
cloak. It is cut in 
deep points and 
trimmed with a 
band of fur. The 
full sleeves are 
trimmed to. cor- 
respond with the 
collar. Velvet, 

No 20,752. Child’s clouk. serge, ottoman silk, 

Sizes 6 months to 4 years. ej de rdown or 
corduroy may be used to make up this pattern. 








Simple yet very stylish is this pretty little 
frock, composed of green cheviot trimmed 
: with velvet of a 
darker shade. The 
bodice has a full 
blouse front and a 
gathered back made 
up over a fitted lin- 
ing. A novel col- 
larette of the velvet 
slashed into squares 
at the lower edge 
and trimmed with 
lace, forms a dis- 
tinctive featnre of 
the costume. A 
straight band collar 
is placed about the 
neck. The sleeves 
have becoming puffs 
of the cloth and 
long, straight cuffs 
of velvet. The mo- 
dish skirt hangs very stylishly; it has a smart 
gored front and gathered back. Blue serge 
with a collarette and cuffs of blue and pink 
taffeta silk would form a very artistic com- 
bination for this design. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of material required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 
write the number plainly, aud give their full 
name and address. 





No 20,781. Girl’s dress. 
Sizes 6 to 12 years. 












Beauty is 
the power 
which capti- 
vates the 
strongest na- 
tures. 

A woman’s 
personal at- 
, tractiveness 
is the weapon with which she conquers her 
world. Almost every woman believes that 
she possesses at least some one attractive 
feature and strives to make the most of that. 
But mere regularity of feature is not the 
most attractive form of beauty. 

Mankind is more ty Bence the bright 
glowing vitality of perfect health. A classic 
cast of countenance will not make a woman 
attractive and captivating, if she is pale, 
thin, weak and nervous, or has a pimply 
complexion or unwholesome breath. 

These complaints are due to imperfect 
nutrition. The digestive and blood-making 
organs fail to extract the needed nourish- 
ment from the food, and the liver is too slug- 
gish to cleanse the blood of bilious impuri- 
ties. The entire constitution becomes weak 
and poisoned. 

The only perfect antidote for this state of 
things is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It gives power to the digestive and 
nutritive organs to make an abundance of 
pure, rich, highly vitalized blood, which 
permeates the whole system with the sweet- 
ness of purity; the beauty of womanly vigor 
and animation. 

It creates solid, healthy flesh and natural 
color; clears the complexion; dispels wrink- 
les; rounds out the form and imbues the 
whole physique with the irresistible natural 
magnetism of perfect health. 

Miss Julia Ellis, of Faith, McLean Co., Ky., 
writes: ‘‘ After suffering for a long while witha 
lingering disease, I was advised totry Dr. Pierce's 
medicines. I took seven bottles of the ‘Golden 
Medical Discovery’ and ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
and found relief. Life is now no longer a burden 
tome. I weigh 120 pounds. A year ago I weighed 
92 pounds. I shall praise Dr. Pierce’s medicine: 
wherever I go. I feel better than ever before, 
My health was very much impaired, and I {feel 
that I owe a great deal to your wonderful medi- 
cines. I truly believe they saved my life. I thank 
you for the advice which you so kindly gave me 
while taking your medicines.” 
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SIGNS OF SPRING. 


Before House-Cleaning. 
D. 





To make house cleaning easy, I find a great 
deal depends on what you do before that time. 
I plan in January, or as soon thereafter as 
possible, to do my white sewing. All the be- 
longings in this line are looked over to see 
what is needed, then I buy what muslin, both 
bleached and unbleached, is wanted, stock- 
ings, handkerchiefs, etc. I cut upallold white 
garments and make rolls of old white cloth, 
and the old towels and napkins that are past 
service are also made into rolls; then when 
housecleaning time comes, 1 know just where 
to find my cleaning cloths. Then if I 
need new covers on my sofa pillows, I make 
these, but do not put them on until my room 
is cleaned. If any chairs need new covers, or 
windows new curtains made, I also attend to 
them. Then, as soon as a room is cleaned, 
you have your material right at hand to 
freshen the furnishing. 

Don’t forget the bedding. If anything needs 
washing, that should be done first. If any 
part is worn, repair; if the binding or lining 
is worn, puton new; if the ribbon on the 
flannel blanket is worn, rip it off and bind 
with light-colored chambray or gingham cut 
bias. 

Pick up all odds and ends of cloth when 
garments are worn out; if you don’t want to 
piece, give to some old lady who enjoys that 
kind of work, or tear into rags for hit and 
miss. 

I look over all underskirts and after putting 
those in good order, I[examine all the home 
Perhaps some are hardly worth 
are good enough for 


dresses. 
mending, but if they 
housecleaning, repair, and they will save 
your good ones. After the home dresses are 
made good, don’t fail to have a good supply 
of long, wide work aprons. Look over the 
best of your wardrobe, but don’t attempt to 
work at those until after cleaning is done. 
You will now have plenty of time to think 
and plan what you will need to do, or if you 
hire it done, engage some one now to do it. 
Then all closets, drawers and boxes should be 
thoroughly cleaned and straightened. 

When shopping I try to think of the 
things f will need at house cleaning time— 
tacks, paper for pantry shelves, new brooms, 
cans of paiut for chairs and floors, not for- 
getting porch floors, paint brushes, stains for 
floor or furniture, etc. By this time I feel as 
though I was ready and wanted to begin, and 
take one room at a time, setting apart one 
clear day to hang out clothing and another 
day for cleansing and airing all bedding. 

Indispensable for the Kitchen Garden. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 


At this time of ordering seeds for the kitch- 


en garden, it is a good plan to have a few of 
these indispensable plants which need so little 
space, and so little care, and are really among 
the must haves. Already you are longing for 
some horse-radish, but how few farmers have 
it in their gardens. There may be one man 
in a neighborhood who raises it, and if you 
hint pretty strong he may give you a few 
roots, enough for one grating; but when the 
whole neighborhood hints he will doubtless 
have to cease taking the hints. If he gives 
you any roots this year, you had _ better plant 
them, and it might be a good investment for 
you to buy afew. It would be as profitable 
as buying the small cans all prepared from 
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your grocer. If you want to avoid smarting 
eyes, put on your wraps and sit out on the 
veranda to grate it. In the open air the work 
1s not at all troublesome. 

Another early spring relish, which need not 
to be planted in the garden, but will grow 
equally well on the waste ground beside pig- 
sty, farmyard, etc, is the Jerusalem arti- 
choke. When dug early, before anything of 
the kind can be grown, they taste fresh and 
crisp,and when sliced and seasoned with salt, 
pepper and vinegar,they are alinost as nice as 
cucumbers. Sage is a very useful herb and 
one that is often conspicuous by its absence 
from the garden. Yet it is one of the must 
haves for seasoning dressing for roast turkey, 
chickens or sausage, and is’ very nice 
sprinkled over fresh pork or veal. It is also 
necessary as a medicine in the family. This, 
like horse-radish, is a handy thing to borrow 
if a neighbor is willing to lend out with hopes 
of no return, or it may be bought at the gro- 
cery. Yet like the prepared horse-radish, it 
is usually adulterated and lacks strength. 
Don’t neglect to order a package of seed to 
sow a short row in your garden, and you will 
be surprised at the result. For it requires 
very little care, and can be cut several times 
in one season, and will live several years. 
This would be a good money crop for some 
enterprising woman to raise, as she could 
easily tend it, and the fresh dried leaves un- 
adulterated would find a ready market after 
once introduced in that form, under a particu- 
lar brand. 

Every kitchen garden or yard should boast 
of at least one hop vine, which, when proper- 
ly trained, is very ornamental and will yield 
enough hops for family use yearly. 
= Ashort row of currant bushes will bea 
good investment and furnish you with sauce 
for your holiday dinners, as well as jelly and 
wine. Andif yourcrop is a good one, you 
will have no use for lemons, for crushed cur- 
rants make a very delicious drink in warm 
weather, and when prepared like grape juice, 
will keep for some time. 

am aed 
A Pleasant Piazza. 
ISABEL GORDON. 


I wonder, sometimes, when I see a wide, 
shady, delightful piazza almost empty, except 
perhaps for a chair or two, why the people 
who live there cannot make more of indoor 
life than they do, for they would not live in a 


THE COZY CORNER. 


home denuded of furniture. Then again, I 
have seen such charming piazzas, charming 
not wholly because they are spacions, but be- 
cause good taste and a bit of work and money 
had made the most of them. Here is a pic- 
ture of one of these pleasant outdoor retreats 
—a sky parlor one might call it, for it opens 
out from an upstairs room and you look down 
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into the heart of the trgss. It is not sucha 
wide piazza. There is room for a good-sized 
hammock, however, and when the sun grows 
too warm there are Japanese portieres to shut 
out the sunlight. The floor is covered by a 
gcod-sized Japanese rug of strong quality and 
colors that sunlight can only fade into softer, 
more harmonious tones. In the farthest cor- 
ner a seat fits in close to the low railing. It 
1s a bit of homemade carpentering, with cush- 
ions and valance of blue denim. You find 
near by it a cosy chair or two, and tables that 
hold apalmand ferns. Then there are flowers 
everywhere, boxes of gay nasturtiums, pots of 
begonia with dark leaves, fragrant heliotrope, 
maiden-hair fern, geraniums, lemon verbena, 
mignonette, pansies, and a great box full of 
ferns brought from the woods. Altogether it 
is a pleasant place, that everybody loves to 
frequent, from the busy housewife to the fami- 
ly cat, which chooses the sunniest corner 
Home Paper-Hanging. 
MARY B. KEECH. 


First, in selecting the paper, select a pat- 
tern that will match easily and that can be 
cut without much waste. The rule may be 
laid down that large figures should be avoided 
in small rooms. A dark room, or one on the 
north side of a house, may be brightened by 
using a warmer tone of paper than one with a 
sunny exposure. <A soft shade of yellow or 
deep cream is desirable to see day after day, 
and either has the advantage of harmonizing 
well with nearly all colors of carpets, cur- 
tains, etc. Pale sage green or cold blue may 
be used with good effect in a room where the 
bright sunlight streams the greater part of the 
day. Striped paper increases the apparent 
hight of a room. Never choose a pattern 
with wave-like lines, or one with a decided 
figure, for a bedroom. In case of sickness, 
the invalid will almost involuntarily count 
the spots, or follow the wriggling lines on the 
paper. A soft ingrain paper of one color is 
restful to the eye. 

To prepare the walls, if there are more than 
two layers of paper on, they should be remov- 
ed. Pull off as much of the old paper as you 
can get off, then saturate what still sticks to 
the wall with warm water; let it stand a half 
hour, then saturate it again,and the paper can 
be easily scraped off with a knife blade. Re- 
move all nails and fill the holes with putty or 
a paste made of plaster-of-paris and cold 
water. White-washed walls should be washed 
with water and strong vinegar. Use one quart 
of strong acid vinegar to two of water. Apply 
the solution well around the casings, base- 
boards, and corners. 

As the paste is to be usea cold, it is best to 
make it the day before using. To every quart 
of well-sifted flour add a tablespoonful of 
powdered alum, mix smpoth with cold water, 
and pour in boiling water, stirring rapidly, 
till the paste is of the consistency of thick 
cream. Remove it from the stove as soon as 
it reaches the boiling point; strain it through 
a flour sieve or colander. If the paste is 
lumpy, the air will not ail press out from un- 
der the paper, and as the paper is drying, it 
will crack wherever there is an air bubble. 
Pour a little cold water on top the paste, to 
prevent a scum from forming. 

Do not undertake to paper a room without a 
helper. If you have no assistant, ‘‘change off 
work’’ with a neighbor. A smooth board the 
exact length and width of the strips of paper 
will facilitate the work of spreading the 
paste. If you have nothing better, an exten- 
sion table will do nicely. Commence with 
the ceiling. Measure it the shortest way of 
the room, ascertain how many strips will be 
required, and cut and match them before com- 
mencing to spread the paste. Cut the strips 
fully two inches longer than the measurement 
of the ceiling. This extra amount is to allow 
the paper to lap down an inch upon the walls 
at both sides, which is necessary to insure a 
neat finish when the border is put on. 

Now draw a guiding line with a lead pencil 
across the ceiling as wide as the paper. Use 
a clean whitewash brush to spread the paste. 
If the paste is too thick to spread well, thin 
it with cold water. Spread it evenly, being 
careful to leave no spots of dry paper. Turn 
up two or three feet of the paper, with the 








pasted sides together, to make it easier to 
handle; with the helper’s aid,lift the paper to 
the ceiling, aud when you nave it matched, 
press the edges of the paper on the wall, then 
jet the helper turn back the folded end, and 
when it is all nicely matched, brush the rest 


of the paper to place with a clean whisk 
broom. If wrinkles appear, gently pull the 
paper loose, remove the wrinkle, and press 


the paper to place again. Air bubbles should 
be pricked with a pin to allow the air to es- 
cape. If the seams of the paper are lapped 
from the light, they will be less noticeable. 

To bang the paper on the side walls, follow 
the instructions as given for the ceiling. Cut 
the strips long enough to extend down on the 
baseboard about an inch; when the paper is 
applied, press it down on the baseboard, then 
loosen it and cutoff the paper below the 
mark made by the baseboard and press the 
paper to place again. This is the only way to 
get a neat finish along the baseboard. 





About the House. 


The Spring Papering.—If the old wall paper 
is to be rernoved, add some flour paste to hot 
water and coat the paper thoroughly. The 
paste in the water will retard the drying of 
the latter long enough to let the paper soak 
well through, when it may easily be scraped 
off. If you wish to clear off the wall paper, 
make a loaf of bread from 4 plaster paris and 
§ wheat flour. This is to be cut in slices, and 
the surface of the paper planed off with it. 
Pare off the dirty face of the bread as you 
proceed. If a wallpaper sticks so tight as to 
render removal next to impossible, and you 
wish to do the ceiling or wallin water color 
or kalsomine, first pull off any loose places, 
especially around windows and doors and in 
corners, and apply the paint right over the 
paper, and you will get a tinted paper effect, 
provided that the paper is not too rough.—[A. 
Ashmun Kelly. 





Straw Mattresses.—In the country, where 
straw is plentiful, i preferable to mat- 
tresses, as it can be changed every year and 
the ticks scalded. It best not to fill to 
tight at first. Leave an opening large enough 
to put in the hand to arrange the straw. This 


is 


is 





can be fastened by buttons and buttonholes. 
[s. N. W. 
Charity Box.—Every housekeeper should 


have sucha box in closet or garret to use for 
this purpose. As soon as you put aside an 
article, have it cleaned and mended, and 
when a call is given yon know just what you 
have to give, — and all are ready to use. It 
is useless to give old clothes that ure not 
mended. If you can’t find. time to repair, 
periaps you have a friend who would be 


glad to help you by doing it.—[{D. 


An Ideal Floor Stain.—Floor stains are in 
demand, now that fashion has decreed the use 
of rugsin floor coverings. Take one-third 
turpentine and two-thirds boiled linseed oil, 
with a little Japanese dryer added. Buy @ 
can of burnt sienna and stir it in thoroughly, 
This gives a rich reddish brown. Mix it 
quite thin so it will run readily, and lay it 
on with a good-sized brush, stroking the 
brush the way of the grain of the wood. Put 
on several coats, allowing each one to become 
perfectly dry. Lastly give the fluor a good 
coat of varnish. This gives it the appearance 
of real wood polished. It can be kept in 
good condition by dusting and wiping off 
with an oily cloth.—{D. 


To Clean Brass and Copper.—Brass that has 
been lacquered should never be treated with 
acid or any cleaning paste, but quickly 
washed in warm suds and wiped perfectly’ 


dry. Rotten stone made into a paste with 
kerosene is excellent for cleaning brass. Rub 
on briskly with a woolen cloth, or a fine 


brush if the surfaces are rough, wash off with 
hot suds, wipe dry and polish with chamois 
ora dry woolen cloth. If this paste fails, use 
astrong solution of oxalic water (made by 
dissolving the crystals in cold sott water), 
wash off with suds,and polish. <A solution of 


oxalic acid is also excellent for cleaning cop- 
per, or stained china or porcelain.—[Kather- 
ine B. Johnson. 
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Niagara Falls 


Generates Current 


Around the World! 


At the wonderful electrical 
New York, one of the most 
formances of all was the sending 


marvelous 
of a 


power transmitted from Niagara Falls. 
ing wonderful about the mere wires 
ing around the globe, but the wonder 
that communications and ideas should 
mendous flood of into 
Ontario. 


water pouring 


of telegraph wires. The nerves 
would be no more than dead 
were no power or force 
need a flood of rich, 
through the veins 


wires, 
behind them. 
healthy blood 
and arteries, to 
gy and hearty vigor. 

Pain and nervousness and _ irritability 
the ory of the nerves for a supply 
blood, and nothing else will answer. 
but the forceful vitality of good 





send steady, comforting power and healthy 
energy along these numberless wires of the 
human nervous system. 

The best nervine that was ever invented for 
weak and suffering people is Dr Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery. It supplies the 
nerves with healthy blood, and in this way 
cures pain, neuralgia, nervousness, irritabili- 
ty and all the weaknesses that follow upon 
an unhealthy, impoverished condition of the 
blood. 

Most of the so-called ‘‘pain killers’’ simply 
paralyze the nerves for a little while, making 
them all the worse afterwards. But a true 
scientific nervine like the Golden Medical 
\ Discovery feeds the nerves with healthy blood, 
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and provides them with the genuine strength 
and power to resist pain. 

It acts particularly upon the digestive and 
assimilative organs and the liver, so that they 


are able to extract all the nourishing and 
strengthening properties from the food and 
transmit them into the circulation purified 


and highly vitalized. 

As a strength builder and blood maker in 
wasting diseases like consumption and bron- 
chial and throat affections, the Golden Medi- 
cal Discovery has a wonderful advantage over 
all cod liver oil emulsions and fat foods, 
which only make soft fat. But fat is not 
strength. Some corpulent people are very 


nervous, weak and irritable; they have no 
strength and vitality. The Golden Medical 


Discovery will not make an ounce of useless 
adipose tissue aboVe the standard of perfect 
health; but it makes hard, solid, muscular 
flesh and healthy nerve-force. 

Weak and nervous men and women may 
consult Dr Pierce, either personally or by 
letter, free of charge, and with the utmost 
contidence. For nearly thirty years he has 
been chief consulting physician of the Inva- 
lids’ Hotel and Surgical institute of Buffalo, 
N Y. During this time he has acquired re- 
markable eminence as a successful specialist 
in nervous diseases and the delicate com- 
plaints peculiar to the feminine organisms, as 
wellasin nervous affections of men. His 
Favorite Prescription is the most perfect 
specific ever devised forthe cure of female 
troubles; and used in combination with the 
Golden Medical Discovery constitutes a sci- 
entific course of treatment that has been mar- 
velously successful. 

Mrs Etta Haudtield of South Killingly, Wind- 
ham Co, Ct, in a letter to Dr Pierce, writes: 
‘Tama public reader. I was taken ill with 
typhoid fever and given up to die. I just 
lived, but was a wreck of my former self. I 
was troubled with neuralgia so that at times 
it seemed as if I should go insane, after I had 
the fever. The Favorite Prescription and 
Golden Medical Discovery have done me so 
much good. They are all you claim for them. 
ITlike to express my thanks for what Dr 
Pierce’s medicines have done for me.”’ 

Dr Pierce’s great thousand-page illustrated 
book, The People’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, is the most comprebensive and reli- 
able doctor book and medical library ever 
printed. Its chapters on the special physiol- 
ogy of women ought to be read by every 
woman in theland. <A paper-bound copy will 
be sent absolutely free tu any one sending 
twenty-one one-cent stamps to pay the cost of 
mailing only to the World’s Dispensary Med- 
ica) association, Buffalo, N Y. If a hand- 
some, cloth-bound copy is desired, send ten 
cents extra (31 stamps in ail) to pay the ex- 
tra expense. 
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Jolloyway Jenkins: “Feels kind as if we’d 
have another snow fall——’’ 


List, Ye Tablers All. 

Practice What You Preach.—I wonder if, as 
Aunt Mollie of Connecticut women 
would be more contented if they were to take 
upon themselves more of the province that be- 
longs to men. I think there are many things 
that women would try to reform. They would 
try to abolish the common sale of alcopbolic 
drinks, and tobacco. Look at our innocent 
young boys that are drawn into smoking cig- 
arettes until they cannot stop the use, till 
finally the grave claims them and leavesa 
broken-hearted mother. Cannot the fathers 
love their sons enough to encourage them and 
help them by giving up the cigar? Show them 
the will power of self-denial, and that you 
can put into practice what you preach.—([Hel- 
en Mar. 


says, 


Will Pop the Question.—I noticed in your 
recent issne the picture of a Substantial “en- 
tucky Maiden, and she certainly looks that, 
if looks mean anything. Please give her my 
respects. IT am an old bach, and admire 
good sense. When [can find a girl that will 
take good care of me, I will pop the question 
then and there.—[{ A. W. Norton. 

Like a Man.—Where, oh whereis Mr Rich- 
ardson? an it be possible that the Tablers 
have snowed him under as deep as were the 
democrats last fall? If Mr Richardson is 
alive, I would advise him to stand up and 
acknowledge his defeat like a man, then per- 
haps the ladies will allow him to remain a 
member of the Table ciub.—{ Illinois. 


Was It Boiled by Electricity?—In reading 
the article by Farmer’s Daughter in a recent 
issue, I could not help wondering about a few 
things. For instance, if itis cold enough so 
the older brother needs hot soap stones, sey- 
eral pairs of mittens, ulsters, mufflers, ete, to 
ride only eight miles, that girl must have 
been so near frozen watching the sleigh so 
long that it is a wonder she ever got back in- 
to the house at all. The young men of 
this vicinity think nothing of starting fora 
trip of twenty miles or more ona frosty morn- 
ing, with the mercury sixteen degrees below 
zero, with only one overcoat and one pair of 
mittens, and [ never heard of one yet that 
took a hot soapstone for his own use. Again, 
if the country is all cleared, so a boy has not 
use enough for an ax to learn to chop, where 
did Farmer’s Daughter get her maple syrup, 
and how was it made? I should think it would 
be ratiier expensive to draw coal eigiit miles 
to boil sap with; or was it boiled by electrici- 
ty? That was probably the way the kitchen 
range was run, too, but here we have to burn 
wood, and it is prepared by the farmer with 
the help of his sons. Those same sons are fed 
on johnny cakes occasionally, too, and nine 
times out of ten vote them tc be better than 
buckwheat griddle cakes. At noon our farm- 
ers are ready for a good square meal, and will 
do justice to it, too; then at five o’clocka 
supper is served, which is nourishing but not 
so hearty as the noon meal, as we are taught 
to believe that an overloaded stomach at bed- 
time is a forerunner of many of the ills that 
mankind is heirto. Our evenings are spent 
in much the same way as pictured by Farm- 
er’s Daughter. I would like to ask her who 
popped the corn while the young people were 
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And they did. 
[| Twinkles. 


so busy with their French history? Was it 
the poor mother, who must be tired after the 
toils of the day, or will there be a new kind 
of corn that will pop itself as required, when 
we farmers and farmers’ wives can farm in 
the improved style spoken of?—{Farmer’s 
Wife. 

Rather Have a Blizzard.—What a ridiculous 
statement of Twenty Seven in regard to the 
long and tedious process of courtship. Per- 
haps it’s rather late to speak of that, but bet- 
ter late than never. It’s my opinion, Twenty 
Seven, that you would find it so, too, provid- 
ed the girlin the case knew your excellent 
(?) opinion of courtship beforehand. You 
people who don’t like country people, beware! 
I’m acountry girl, have always Lved on a 
farm and can drive horses, milk cows, and 
understand all farm machinery. I’m proud 
of it, too! I live in North Dakota, where the 
blizzards have been many and fierce this win- 
ter. We are Easterners, and when we have 
been through some of our blizzards, our east- 
ern friends pity us very much, judging from 
their letters. But then, I’d rather have a 
blizzard than to be suffering troma sore 
throat all the time, like my Vermont cousin. 
Let me say, I possess a fiery temper, so look 
out!—|Pollie Bean. 

wade 
Just for Fun. 

Maude: Which style do 
opera—German, Italian or French? Ethel: 
Oh, French, by allmeans. There was a love- 
ly one in front of me last week—green velvet, 
with black and white ostrich tips combined 
with lace and pink roses. 


you prefer in the 


Mrs Wellment: Poor fellow! Have 
friends? 
Beggar (sobbing): 


nuthin’ but relatives. 


you no 


No leddy; I hain’t got 


A lady had been ill and under medical 
treatment for a long time. As she grew no 
better all the while, she became distrustful of 
her physician’s skill, and did not wish to 
see him, and yet was not bold enough to tell 
him so. She communicated her state of mind 
to her maid. ‘‘Lave ’im to me, mum, lave 
"im to me!’’ said the girl. By-and-by the 
doctor came to the door, and Bridget opened 
it about an inch. ‘‘Sorry, sir,’’ said she, 
‘*but ye can’t come in the day, docther.’’ 
**Can’t come in? How’s that?’’ ‘*The mis- 
tress av be too ill for to see ye the day, sir!’’ 

An English country squire who wished to 
make an entry at an agricultural exhibition, 
wrote thus to the secretary: ‘‘Piease put me 
down on your list of cattle for a calf.’’ 


‘*I wish there was some new way of kill- 
ing time,’’ said young Mr Point Breeze to 
Miss Homewocd last night. ‘*I can suggest 
one way of killing time which was not possi- 
ble for along while,’’ replied the maiden. 
**Well?”’ ‘‘Sleigh it!’’ A livery stable was 
rung up by telephone. 


Little Maribel had heard her papa singing 
tlre notes; she just remembered ‘‘do, sol,’’ 
and was singing them over and over. Mother, 
wishing to teach her one more note, said, 
‘*Sing do, sol, me, do.’’ Maribel hesitated 
a moment and then struck up: ‘‘Do, sol, 
manima, do.’’ 
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St Vitus Vanquished. 


What Cured Little Stanley Nichol of Chorea. 


From Republican-Journal, Ogdensburg, N Y. 


A letter was lately received at the office of 
the Republican-Journal from Hammond to 
the effect that the cure of an extraordinarily 
severe case of St Vitus’ dance had been ef- 
fected on the person of little Stanley Nichol, 
the eight-years-old son of Mrs Charles Nichol 
of that village. 

A reporter was accordingly dispatched in 
that direction who, after some inquiry, found 
Mrs Nichol’s residence about a mile outside 
the village. Mrs Nichol said: 

‘*A little over a year ago my boy, 
Nichol, whois now only eight years old, 
alarmed me one day by being taken with a 
strange gurgling in his throat. After the 
first the attacks became quite frequent. Stan- 
ley did not complain of any pain, but said 
that he could not help making the noise. At 
that time there was a New York doctor stop- 
ping in the village who was a specialist on 
throat and nasal diseases. I took my son to 
him and after a careful examination he said 
that there was nothing the matter with the 
boy’s throat. The gurgling, in nis opinion, 
was caused by a nervous contraction of the 
muscles of the throat. He asked who our 
family physician was and said that he would 
consult with him before he prescribed. 

‘*Stanley rapidly grew worse. He was al- 
ways a sickly boy. One day I noticed that 
he was jerking his arm up in a very peculiar 
manner. A few days later he seemed to lose 
control of his legs, first one and then the 
other would be pulled up and then straigbt- 
ened out again. He was a perfect bundle of 
nerves and was rapidly losing all control of 
himself. When eating at the table or drink- 
ing, his arm would often twitch so as to spill 
what he was drinking. One day he scared me 
terribly by throwing back his heau and roll- 
ing his eyes up so that only the white parts 
showed. I tovk him to our family physician 
who prepared some medicine for him. He 
took it and commenced to improve. The 
dose, however, had to be increased and Stan- 
ley 1ebelled against taking it. It was very 
disagreeable medicine and I don’t blame the 
boy for not wishing to take it. 

‘*Our physician went to New York city on 
business and while he was away the medi- 
cine became exhausted and we could get no 
more. Stanley was still very bad. About 
that time J read about a little girl who had 
been cured of St Vitus’ dance by taking Pink 
Pills. I thought I would try them and _ pro- 
cured a box. I followed thg directions that 
came with the pills, and gave only half a pill 
ata dose. I did not see much improvement 
and increased the dose toa whole pill The 
effect was noticed in a day. Stanley immedi- 
ately commenced to get better and did not ob- 
ject to taking the pills, as he had the other 
medicine. He took seven boxes of the pills 
and to-day appears to be perfectly well. He 
discontinued taking them some time ago. 
He weighs nearly fifteen pounds more than 
he did and is strong and hearty. A year ago 
we took him out of school but he is so much 
better now that he is going to begin again 
this fall.’’ 

The reporter interviewed the village drug- 
gist, Mr George Wiley, and he stated that he 
had sold Mrs Nichol a large number of boxes 
of Pink Pills and that he had heard they had 
cured her son of St Vitus’ dance. Mr Wiley 
said that he sold a great many boxes of these 
pills to old people who had become nervous 
and irritable and they invariably reported 
that they were benefited by their use. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements nevessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build up the blood and 
restore the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (neverin loose bulk) 
at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of ali druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 


Stanley 
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